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INTELLIGENCE bes A GREAT fuss is being made about campaign contribu- 
tions,—a matter of very slight importance if the contri- 
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paign contributions to be used for bribery and corruption 
come under the criminal law, and will have no place, we 
trust, in the present national campaign. The contribu- 
tions which are to be honestly used are, we believe, 
unnecessary and even injurious. Most of the campaign 
literature, distributed at vast expense, goes into the 
waste-basket or serves to kindle the kitchen fire. We 
never read a campaign document through to the end, 
and never knew any one who did. All the issues of a 
campaign could be and would be discussed in local circles 
by competent persons if the people were left to do their 
own thinking, as they were before this campaign craze 
broke loose. With campaign orators and literature 
scattered broadcast at vast expense, those who have 
local influence are pushed out of sight and the duty of 
the individual citizen neglected. 
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Dr. Horr, who has recently been appointed president 
oféthe Baptist Theological Seminary of Newton, is a re- 
markably good specimen of an all around Baptist. A 
Baptist who lives up to the principles of his church ought 
to be not only an evangelical Christian, but a man of 
broad mind, tolerant temper, independent in thought, 
and an advocate of civil and religious liberty. ‘The best 
traditions of the Baptist Church in America, since the 
days of Roger Williams, under the influence of Brown 
University have been such as tend to make well-furnished 
scholars and generous thinkers. Baptists who ‘draw 
themselves within the narrow shel! of exclusiveness and 
hatred of Romanism and liberalism are not true to their 
own inheritance. It is the proud boast of many Bap- 
tists that the constivution of their church was the model 
after which our federal institutions were shaped, and that 
it is the best example in Christendom of a free church. 
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Tue following quotation is from a letter, written by 
the editor to a young minister, and here printed at his 
request: ‘‘Three-fourths of all the good things advo- 
cated and claimed by the socialists are common to all 
intelligent and sympathetic observers of the signs of the 
times. Nothing is gained for progress, but something is 
lost by allowing the socialists to run away with these 
humanitarian ideas which are the property of the better 
part of the race,and attach them to their socialistic plan 
of redemption. In a figure I might say, they steal our 
balloon to lift their car. If we are wise, we shall utilize 
the lifting capacity of humanitarian sentiment in our 
own proper work. It is a fad just now to avow sym- 
pathy with the extreme advocates of reform. In many 
cases it is the old story of the man sawing off the branch 
on which he is sitting. I accept most of the sentiments 
of the socialists, and yet I am not a socialist for the same 
reason that Emerson was not a cowled bishop. I accept 
a large part of the political doctrine of Bryan, but I am 
not a Democrat. I agree with nine-tenths of Dr. Gor- 
don’s teaching, and yet I am not an Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalist because the one-tenth that I do not receive 
bars me out.” 
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Dr. SAMUEL J. BARROWS’s position as secretary of the 
Prison Association of the State of New York, and United 
States commissioner, and president of the Prison Con- 
gress in Europe, gives him rank as an authority in regard 
to the relations to intemperance of poverty and crime. 
In an article in the Outlook of New York he cites the 
opinions of experts in Europe who vary in their esti- 
mates of the pauperism and crime which may be directly 
attributed to the cause of alcohol from 33 to 80 per cent. 
In his own judgment from one-fourth to a half of these 
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evils may be attributed to alcohol; and this, he argues, 
is a sufficient basis for action on the part of society and 
the government. In a wide survey -he shows how, the 
world over, the temperance question is now discussed 
from several points of view, both as a moral issue and as 
a matter of practical concern. ‘The difficulty is met in 
two ways: by direct prohibition in the constitution and 
laws of states, and by local option in towns and districts. 
The latter, because it generally comes nearer to being an 
expression of the real feeling and desire of the people, he 
considers most likely to be permanent. 


Might and Right in New Relations. 


The old barbaric rule that he has the right to take 
who can has been put out of the minds of civilized peo- 
ple. But the conflict between might and right has not 
been ended. It has only been transferred to another 
field. The time was that, when any man wanced land, 
money, spices, food, women, slaves, or any other form 
of wealth which was attractive, the stronger man took 
possession, and nobody disputed his moral tight to hold 
that which he had won in fair fight. Even to the weaker 
party who had been despoiled it would have seemed ab- 
surd to question the rightfulness of the transaction. 
He had lost goods and chattels, but his misfortune was not 
so much that he had lost his own as that he had not suffi- 
cient courage and strength to maintain possession. As 
his claim to have and to hold rested upon his power to 
resist aggression, so, when he had lost the power to pro- 
tect, his title lapsed, and his strong assailant came legi- 
timately into possession. No doubt under such a law 
there was a vast deal of wrath and chagrin, which made 
society a turbulent organization. : 

It takes a thousand years or more after a nation has 
fairly entered upon the course of civilization to abolish 
the old law of might and establish the supremacy of laws 
based upon common rights. At last it is fairly beaten 

. into the brains of the strong that their strength is not the 
basis of aclaim to another’s property. At last the strong 
learn the hard lesson of self-restraint. The civil law and 
international codes then begin. to make it safe to be weak 
and unprotected in the midst of vigorous neighbors. 

But this conquest of civilization over brute force is 
no sooner attained than the contest is renewed in another 
quarter with another set of weapons. The strong resign 
their muscles and bludgeons to the control of law, but 
instantly release their mental sinews and implements 
of warfare to reclaim by skill and craft what has been 
lost. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that, in regard to the 
use of the mental powers, our civilization has not passed 
beyond that stage of savagery in which it is claimed that 
might makes right. There is the savage imnocence of 
any wrong in getting all one can by enterprise, by com- 
petition, by the pressure and torture of business, applied 
without mercy or remorse to the victims who are to be 
despoiled. One who has made his millions by driving 
other men into straits claims that he took no unfair ad- 
vantage. ‘‘It was the fortune of war,’ he would say, 
unconscious that he was imitating some old robber chief, 
who boasted that he had taken nothing which was not 
gained in fair fight. 

We are just entering upon the new stage of civilized 
life in which, little by little, man will learn that mental 
might and the possession of skill and an armory of effec- 
tive weapons do not give a man a right to prey upon the 
community. But for many a year to come the conflict 
will be waged between society and the robbers who spoil 
the people openly under the forms of law and with the 
commendation of consciences void of offence. 
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We do not mean to attack that class of men who are old- 
fashioned burglars, foot-pads, and brizands in a thin dis- 
guise. They are many and have learned how easy it is 
to be respectable and follow their calling without risk. 
They have only to carry their wits where they once would 
have carried dagger and pistol, and they secure their 
plunder without causing even the victim to suspect a 
robbery. But there is a far more powerful and conscien- 
tious class, of those who would be ashamed to take advan- 
tage of their physical strength, but would hasten to make 
mental superiority turn to their advantage and to the 
disadvantage of a neighbor or fellow-citizen. 

The competition of minds may be as cruel as the con- 
flict of muscles, and may as much retard the advent of a 
genial civilization. In politics there is scarcely any at- 
tempt to conform to the law of humanity. In business 
the violence and rapacity of enterprise is restrained mainly 
by prudential motives and the necessity of mutual for- 
bearance. In literature piracy is the word openly used 
to designate notorious practices, which are somewhat 
more reprehensible than common usage. In the relations 
of labor and capital there is no disguising the resort to 
the spirit of the old law of force. Under the new habili- 
ments one easily perceives the savage nature; and the 
wrongs so evident and so little understood can never 
be righted until society learns to observe and enforce 
the maxim that might gives no right, even when it con- 
fines itself to the use of mental powers and intellectual 
superiority. 

There will never be any stable civilization until in all 
departments of human action power shall be trained, 
developed, and applied to the production of general pros- 
perity and culture, with the distinct understanding, 
rigidly enforced, that the individual has by right only a 
share in the results of his own exertions, and never a 
right to use the accumulated possessions which he in- 
herits to oppress his fellows or take from them for his per- 
sonal gratification or advancement. 

In 1875, thirty-three years ago, the present writer was 
furnishing the editorials of the Liberal Christian of New 
York. The foregoing editorial was printed at that time 
and is now reproduced by the author because it shows 
how curiously the times and the crises of human life re- 
peat themselves. 


The Public Library: A New Problem. 


To the ordinary precautions of life we are not apt to 
attach a moral value, yet a moral value may be in them. 
We lock our doors at night for the safety of ourselves 
and our possessions: we might do it for the moral safety 
of those whom open doors might tempt in upon us. We 
light our streets, thinking chiefly of convenience: we might 
think of the prevention of evil deeds to which darkness 
gives opportunity. At a bank the officials greet us 
politely: but between us and them is a high counter sur- 
mounted by an iron rail, which only desperation could 
attempt to break through. Its aim is prudential, to 
hold the robber at bay: its service is moral in that it 
discourages robbery. Faith in human nature is beauti- 
ful; but only a mistaken faith forgets that the variously 
tempted are about us, and our vision is defective if we 
do not see that through opportunities that we afford we 
aid their sin. This is finely argued by George W. Alger 
in a little volume entitled ‘‘Moral Overstrain.”” Taking his 
departure from the engineer who ascertains with mathe- 
matical certainty what weight or pressure an upright or 
girder will bear, he lingers on the want of analogous con- 
sideration in the moral relations of men. So we expose 
them to a moral overstrain from which it should be a 
primary concern to save them. The instances by which 
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he illustrates—none of them far fetched, but familiar 
to all—are of men in positions that involve temptation, 
yet are without moral safeguards; and in conclusion he 
enjoins us to remember that ‘‘we have no more right to 
overload a man’s morals than his back, and that, while 
it is a duty and a pleasure to have faith in our fellows, 
we should temper that faith with common sense, so that 
our faith may be to them a help and a support rather than 
a stumbling-block and a cause of offence.”’ 

Unpleasant facts indicate a serious case of moral 
overstrain in the conduct of the public library, at least 
in some.quarters. The aim of the library will almost 
always be found to be the widest practicable diffusion 
of its light. ‘To this end the admirable card catalogue, 
which will quickly show the utmost resources of the library 
on any theme. In many communities the titles of new 
books, as they come, are printed in the local paper, often 
with instructive comments upon them; and the new books 
themselves are likely to be put on exhibition where all 
eyes may be attracted to them. Then, in librarian or 
assistant is an ever-ready and gracious helper, to whom 
child or sage may appeal. Beyond all this it was at 
length conceived that unrestricted contact with the books 
themselves would prompt desire for them; and so, in 
many places, the ‘‘open shelf’? was adopted, and the 
public invited to wander at will through the stack-room. 
With this privilege trouble came. It was soon apparent 
that the order of books on the shelves must be constantly 
fought for: visitors would take down volume after volume, 
turn over their pages, and then return them without 
thought of their proper place, wherever they saw an open- 
ing. Here was perhaps tolerable, but none the less ex- 
asperating, carelessness. Another practice of graver 
character. People would surreptitiously carry away 
books, keep them as long as they wished them, and then 
surreptitiously return them. Here was intolerable law- 
lessness. At length it was discovered that stealing was 
going on, the extent of which is suggested by some start- 
ling figures now before us. Mr. E.S. Wilcox, of the public 
library of Peoria, after gathering in reports from various 
libraries, embodied them in a paper read at a recent 
meeting of the American Library Association. One 
library reports 73 books of reference stolen in a few 
months; another, every book on South American history ; 
another, 19 books on metallurgy; another, 34 Yiddish 
books in one month. The Denver Library, in three years 
and nine months of open shelf, lost 3,978 volumes. ‘The 
report from Los Angeles is astounding. In two years 
there were stolen from the shelves 8,088 volumes, and in 
one other year 5,062. Here is crime which it is worth 
very drastic regulations to prevent. 

It is not to be supposed that all the sinners are patrons 
of these particular libraries; indeed, these are but speci- 
men experiences, and there is no mistaking the fact that 
the open shelf is sternly challenged by them. The Den- 
ver library has abandoned it; others have done so; others, 
with these figures before them, will refuse to adopt it. 
The open shelf has pleasant features, but lawlessness and 
crime are serious matters. We must insist that our li- 
braries do no unnecessary violence to sound morals, and 
so these must restrict privileges to the fairly honest use 
that can be made of them. ‘The Springfield Republican 
suggests a reconstruction of library buildings, so that 
visitors may be ever under the eye of those serving within 
them. This might be practicable with respect to the 
apartment given to reference books, though the watch 
would seem to impose an extra tax upon those sufficiently 
taxed already. Other help could, of course, be employed, 
thus modelling the library after the department store, 
where is open shelf indeed, but where sharp eyes are ever 
on the watch, as many a shop-lifter has learned. Hither 
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something like this or the closed shelf would seem to be 
necessary. In places of temptation, and they are most 
places, we have no right to make wrong-doing easy. 
Multitudes there are in every community, often people 
well esteemed, who need the consciousness of limit be- 
yond which they may not, or may not safely, go. With- 
out this the moral overstrain is lain upon them. ‘Their 
virtue asks the prop of well-guarded regulation; and it 
is the fault of the community, as well as theirs, if their 
virtue fails where the prop is wanting. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Freedom in Religion. 


If a group of people were to engage the services of a 
lecturer to teach them the science of music and inspire 
them with its spirit, he might, if he were a recognized 
authority upon the subject, claim the privilege of treating 
his theme with ‘“‘perfect freedom.’ But, if the lecturer 
should construe the phrase ‘‘perfect freedom” to mean 
that he could teach his audience that there is really no 
such thing as music, and that the ideas generally associ- 
ated with the word were just so many illusions belonging 
to an age fast passing away, and that the only intellectual 
occupation worthy of right-minded people was the study 
of political economy, two and perhaps three things might 
happen. E 

First, the lecturer’s audience would rapidly fade from 
sight, and, secondly, those who originally agreed to con- 
tribute to the support of the lecturer would cease to 
‘“spend their money for that which—satisfieth not.” 
And this would not be because his hearers entertained 
any prejudice against political economy, but because 
they came to learn about music and had a perfect right 
to suppose that a lecturer engaged for the purpose of 
teaching music would, instead of throwing contempt 
upon it and all that the ages had identified with it, 
teach them in ‘the spirit of one who believed in and 
enjoyed it. 

Thirdly, the lecturer himself might so far fail to realize 
the fitness of things as to place the blame of his failure 
upon almost any point except his own incapacity. He 
might say: ‘‘Why, I was led to suppose that I was lectur- 
ing upon a ‘perfectly free’ platform, and lo! I find these 
people so narrow and antiquated that they would confine 
me within the limits of what they call music. I find 
that this so-called science of music is founded upon a 
certain set of ideas. When a lecturer reaches any con- 
clusion which is subversive to these ideas, he is expected 
to leave the platform. ‘This, I find, is true of all schools 
of music, and the ‘freedom’ which I expected to enjoy 
as a lecturer is all moonshine.”’ 

It sometimes happens that our free Unitarian pulpits are 
the scenes of similar disenchantments. Caught in the 
confusing religious controversies of the age, a minister 
begins his honest but torturous labor for emancipation. 
After passing through various denominational evolu- 
tions, he finally seeks fellowship in that group of churches 
where, he has been told, he may enjoy perfect ‘‘freedom 
in religion.”” It sometimes happens that by that time, 
his questionings have carried him into the wilderness of 
negation, and nothing seems worth while but the recon- 
struction of a degenerate social order, or disorder. He 
secures a Unitarian pulpit and begins his ministry over 
a small religious democracy called a ‘‘congregation.” 
He. soon begins to preach about the futility of religion. 
The thoughts usually associated with essential religion 
he relegates to the limbo of illusion and superstition. 
He turns his attention to the department of ways and 
means, or to some specialty in the realm of reform. His 
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congregation first admires him for his eloquent hardi- 
hood; then they wonder how he ever happened to settle 
as a minister of religion; they then grow weary of listen- 
ing to his plan for the reconstruction of society——and 
they begin to fade from sight, while contributions for 
his support grow smaller and smaller. Meanwhile the 
members of his congregation have troubles of their 
own,—disease, misfortune, temptation, soul-sickness, 
death. They need the tonic of a great faith, the moral 
support of a spiritual leader, the reassuring influence of 
some one who knows where the anchors of life are im- 
bedded. Society may be all wrong, and some one may 
know how it is to be set right, in time; but they are 
trying to be true men and women as individuals, and 
they need, in their minister, some one who cares for 
them and their relations to the facts of individual ex- 
perience. 5 

In the course of time the preacher fails, as such. The 
little democracy over which he was placed either gives 
him to understand that he is not using its pulpit for 
the purposes for which it was established or else its 
members disappear and leave him to his own devices. 
It is then that he believes he has made a discovery; 
namely, that ‘‘perfect freedom in religion” does not 
exist in any church. His erstwhile congregation, either 
directly or indirectly, has not only insisted on the propa- 
gation of what they call religion, but have also demanded 
that a minister in its pulpit shall treat religion sympa- 
thetically. It has resented the use of its pulpit for any 
other purposes. Freedom in a church, to his surprise, 
means freedom on the part of the congregation as well 
as on the part of the preacher. And, while the freedom 
within the pulpit permits the preacher to utter any honest 
message that may come to him as a teacher of religion, 
the same freedom within the pews gives the congrega- 
tion the right to protest when the pulpit abandons or 
condemns religion. 

It is therefore perfectly true that in no denomination 
are churches supported to teach that religion is folly, and 
the thoughts identified with it mere illusion. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


THE protracted controversy between the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey and the Department of 
Justice entered a new phase on July 22, when the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago pronounced 
invalid and illegal the fine of $29,240,000 imposed upon 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, one of the con- 
stituent corporations of the so-called trust, by Judge 
K. M. Landis, for accepting rebates from the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad. Judges Grosscup, Seaman, and 
Baker base their revocation of the fine broadly upon 
the two grounds that the lower court had abused the 
discretion vested in it by imposing the maximum fine 
for the first offence, and that it had not sufficiently 
safeguarded the constitutional rights of the defendant 
by admitting all the evidence which the corporation 
was entitled to present in the conduct of its case. On 
the day following the publication of the decision by 
the Court of Appeals it was announced at Oyster Bay 
that the President had instructed Attorney-General 
Bonaparte to proceed immediately with a new prose- 
cution. 
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THE proceedings of the naval war college at New- 


port, R.I., were opened by President Roosevelt with — 


a characteristic address on July 22. In outlining the 
sort of navy which this republic, in the opinion of the 
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President, ought to have, Mr. Roosevelt said: ...‘‘There 
are always a certain number of well-meaning, amiable 
individuals, coupled with others not quite so well- 
meaning, who like to talk of having a navy merely 
for defence, who advocate a coast-defence navy. A 
purely defensive navy, a mere coast-defence navy, 
would be almost worthless. No fight was ever won 
yet except by hitting, and the one unforgivable offence 
in any man is to hit soft. Don’t hit at all if it can possi- 
bly be avoided, but, if you do hit, hit as hard as you 
know how. ‘That applies to the individual, and it applies 
to the nation, and those who advocate a merely defen- 
sive navy, a mere coast-defence navy, are advocating 
that we shall adopt as a national principle the principle 
of hitting soft.” 
Pad 


In replying to an address by Vice-President Fair- 
banks, the Prince of Wales said on July 23, at the cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of the foundation of Quebec: 
“Your presence is an outward and visible sign of the 
friendship, concord, and good-will between ourselves 
and the great country which you represent with so 
much distinction. We recognize that the presence 
of representatives of the United States and France 
among us testifies to the growth of the spirit of friend- 
ship between nations, The high ideal of universal 
peace and brotherhood may be far from realization, 
but every act that promotes harmony among fations 
points the way toward its attainment. This celebra- 
tion is such an act.’ Mr. Fairbanks thus summarized 
the relations between the United States and Canada: 
“We have no rivalries, except in the ways of peace. 
We neither covet the other’s territory. We covet only 
each other’s neighborly esteem.”’ 
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UnLeEss the cabled reports from the Turkish capital 
are exaggerated, a serious situation, perhaps foreshadow- 
ing portentous events in the Ottoman Empire, exists 
in Constantinople and in parts of Macedonia. A des- 
patch from Monastir, where the ‘‘Young Turkey”’ 
revolutionists a fortnight ago obtained control of the 
Third Army Corps, brought the news on July 22 that 
the entire Ochrida district had declared in favor of the 
movement against the central government. In Stam- 
boul, on the same day, the discovery of a palace con- 
spiracy against Abdul Hamid II. caused a lively stir 
of apprehension among the governing clique, and many 
arrests were immediately made, including that of Izzet 
Pasha, the sultan’s favorite and secretary for foreign 
correspondence. In the mean while the government 
is demonstrating its apparent demoralization by an 
utter failure to take active measures for the restoration 
of the loyalty of the army in the districts affected by 
the activities of the ‘‘Young Turks” in Macedonia. 
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It is confidently asserted in behalf of the ‘‘ Young 
Turk” propaganda that its leaders control practically 
the entire corps of officers in the army, and that a large 
majority of the Turkish population of the empire is in 
sympathy with the movement for the deposition of the 
sultan and the adoption of an energetic and effective 
campaign for the rehabilitation of the country. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the faction which 
is conducting the present agitation contemplates an 
amelioration of the condition of the Christian popula- 
tion of Turkey. One of the charges upon which the 
“Young Turks” base their opposition to the reigning 


sultan is his failure to enforce Turkish authority in the 


various districts in Macedonia. 
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WaiILe the ferment in the Ottoman Empire is attract- 
ing renewed attention at the chancelleries of Europe, 
developments in another Moslem country are directing 
the eyes of Russia and England to Teheran. ‘The Per- 
sian Nationalists last week had obtained what amounted 
to full control of Tabriz, and with that city the whole 
of the northwestern part of the country, bordering 
upon Trans-Caucasia and Turkey. ‘The success of the 
Nationalist campaign is indicative of the strength of 
the movement as a whole. It was assumed, after the 
shah’s coup last month when he dissolved parliament 
and bombarded the building in which it had held its 
sessions, that the back of the Nationalist party had 
been broken, and that the restoration of complete tran- 
quillity in the kingdom was merely a question of days. 
Yet now, five weeks after the tragedy of Teheran, the 
cable continues to convey information of Nationalist 
successes, and the shah is reported to be hiding in his 
palace, surrounded by artillery, and fearing for his life. 
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Iv is suspected at London—and the suspicion may 
be founded upon something more tangible than British 
prejudice—that the disorders in Persia are regarded 
with satisfaction in St. Petersburg, and that Russian 
diplomacy is in closer touch with the Nationalist leaders 
at Tabriz than would appear on the surface. If the 
Russian foreign office be partly responsible for the con- 
tinuance of the movement against the shah, its tactics 
would not indicate the establishment of a new precedent 
in Muscovite statecraft. The Russians, in their dealings 
with weaker peoples, have demonstrated a wonderful 
faculty for producing unrest when such a condition 
would best serve the purposes of the master minds upon 
the Neva. And yet, after every allowance has been 
made for the contributory activities of Russian agents 
provocateurs, there is convincing reason for the belief 
that the uprising of the‘people against the palace govern- 
ment of Persia is a natural development in its essential 
character. 


Brevities. 


Japan is setting an example worthy of imitation by 
us in its skilful management and conservation of the 
wood supply. 


The Advance remarks that ‘“‘there are quite a number 
of ministers who are not going to Europe this summer.” 
By the way, what is “‘quite a number?” 


Fleas, flies, mosquitoes, and rats have been convicted 
and condemned as the unconscious agents by which 
diseases are perpetuated and distributed among men. 


A man has travelled around the earth in less than 
forty-one days, but his route was in the Far North. If 
he had been near the pole, he might have gone around in 
one day. 


The part played by the mob in our recent national 
presidential conventions shows an increasing danger. 
The outside multitude should be excluded from such 
meetings. 


A woman who attended the Republican Convention at 
Chicago said she was duly impressed with the fact, as 
shown in the nominating speeches, that ‘‘there were act- 
ually in this country eight absolutely perfect men,” 
having all the attributes of goodness, truth, honor, 
and purity which characterize the best type of American 
manhood, . 
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“On the Heights.” 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


“A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.”” I have 
often thought that one at least among my forbears must 
have been a minister, especially if it be true that a trait 
which is always cropping out unbidden is most likely to 
be hereditary. My reason for so thinking is that I can 
never start to write on even the worldliest theme, but a 
text immediately presents itself, and it is usually of scrip- 
tural origin. The title of this sketch is of itself so am- 
bitious, so filled with the suggestion that girdeth one up, 
so to speak, that I had almost eluded the text idea; but, no, 
I must return to the first line, apply the inevitable quo- 
tation marks, and hurry on. I write thus helplessly, be- 
cause it is at once a resource and necessity, for one who 
would keep close to nature, that things shall be accepted 
as they come, and no sooner do I commence to change 
or eliminate, than the whole structure threatens to col- 
lapse. 

Now, in our particular case, it is not a city, but a house, 
la petite maisonette, and I really do not see how a city, 
properly speaking, could be set on a hill,—not on one hill. 
It has been all we could do to get a house with a tiny 
stable to set on the top of ours, which is nearly the highest 
point of land in the little town of B. Which reminds me 
of the descriptive phrase so often used, ‘‘We visited the 
little town of B.,” or ‘‘The train stopped at B.”; but 
mine is no assumption, and our house really stands atop 
of a very high hill, and the town is really ’‘B.”; with the 
beautiful neighboring towns of H., W., D., S., and M., to 
say nothing of the North Shore and the broad Atlantic 
spread temptingly around. Certain it is that a house 
set on a hill cannot be hid. We chose a site just a trifle 
below the highest point, that point being a gigantic 
boulder, and near its base a grand patriarchal oak-tree ; 
and, as ours was the first house to be conceived for that 
side of the hill, we hoped to be reasonably hid. Not so. 
As soon as the first machinery was set in place, e’er the 
mighty blast which betokened our cellar shook the coun- 
try for miles around, we were greeted by kindly inquiries 
as to when the house would be done, and from that time 
on we imagined friendly field glasses turned upon that 
unoffending hillside Eh, bien! We had not taken it 
into account that other dwellings on other hillsides might 
have ours well in view, and in fact we had momentarily 
forgotten that ‘‘a city set on a hill cannot be hid.” But 
surely we would not have it otherwise. Because how can 
one truly see without being seen? Il n’est pas possible. 
I have heard that, when deep down in a well,a man may 
see the stars by day; but we do not care to see anything 
unnatural or abnormal from our hilltop, and the world of 
beauty and hope and early spring loveliness that is spread 
out for our viewing is sufficient reward for any slight pri- 
vacy which we may lose. 

But, speaking of cellars and blastings, doubtless the 
good Lord designed a mountain when our hill was cut 
out. At least I have always heard of green and verdant 
hills and rocky, precipitous mountains; and our hill, 
though not so many thousand feet above sea-level, is as 
rock bound as are any of those in the far-famed Granite 
State. The spot selected for our cellar looked green and 
fertile, tiny rocks sprouting out here and there just enough 
to be picturesque, as I told the patient contractor with 
whom I conferred. But alas! The soil, like many less 
earthly things, was thinly deceptive, all on top, as it were, 
and a few hours of excavating by the swarthy-faced sons 
of Italy revealed one vast tableland of rock, covering the 
whole space marked out for the house. So the work of 
devastation commenced, drills and hydraulics, hot and 
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cold, a tortured landscape, and my only consolation 
that my friends, the birds, were all away in the sunny 
Southland, where I fain would have followed. Again 
and again did I visit my favorite haunts, once or twice 
happening on the scene when a blast was actually going 
off, and sending the tons of broken rock impelled by the 
volatile dynamite high up into the air. Truly it was 
fearful work, and I feel as if we had been as near to a vol- 
cani¢ eruption as one can be without seeing Aftna or 
Vestivius in action. But the cellar is done, and there 
is all the beautiful gray and brown and pink granite to 
support our house for long years to come (with so much 
to spare that Falmost wish we had planned a castle rather 
than a simple cottage), and certainly enough to keep 
the goodness of the Creator always fresh in my mind. 
Next the carpenters came, and my gratitude was 
boundless. If I remember rightly, my first suggestion, 
on seeing the skeleton framework going up by leaps and 
bounds, was that, when the house was finished, they would 
all come to lunch with me. They accepted with pleasure, 
but afterward I fancied I had seen a suspicious grimace 
lurking on one too’ expressive face, and I wondered if I 
had said quite the customary thing. Ah, well, the hard- 
ened housebuilder may smile, but there is a certain inde- 
finable quality about a good Yankee carpenter that few 
other men possess. That merry spinster, Gail Hamilton, 
was once asked to suggest the profession that turned out 
best material for husbands, and without hesitation she 
bade the girls give due consideration, not to professors, 
doctors, or ministers, but to a good, genuine carpenter. 
In her ‘‘Household Discoveries” she says: ‘‘Carpentry as 
a calling is free from all uncleanliness. The artificer in 
wood may be as immaculate at the day’s close as he was 
at its commencement. He works in a clean, sweet, fra- 
grant substance, fresh and pure as the sunshine which 
gave it life. All the débris of his work are odorous chips, 
lithe and graceful shavings, and sawdust—which is dust 
only by courtesy. As a result, it is not surprising that 
the carpenter is a man of gentleness, grace, and refine- 
ment. His voice is melodious, his language correct, his 
manners quiet, his disposition obliging. My carpenters 
kept house for me, as you may say, three months; yet 
so considerate, delicate, and intelligent were they, that 
their presence seemed not so much intrusive as protec- 
tive and beneficent, and we felt quite forsaken when they 
packed their chests and rode off. It is rather pleasant 
and sociable to hear a little tapping on the Wall like’a 
woodpecker, pecking his hollow oak-tree, and look up, 
and there is a friendly face knocking through thé parti- 
tion. It is exhilarating to let in water on your new tank 
just to see if you can, and half drown a man curled up in 
the bottom of it soldering something. And during all 
this time never did I by any chance hear or overhear 
a single profane, indecorous, or coarse word,—only once, 
when the carpenters and plumbers were all gathered from 
their distant homes, ready to join forces, and a part of 


the important machinery had failed to come, and thus of. 


course set their plans at naught. Then did I, through 
the closed blind and the open window, hear from the 
sweet-voiced, brown-haired, deep-eyed carpenter on the 
barn steps the impatient ejaculation, ‘Darn it all!’ 
But I do not think, under the circumstances, that was 
very bad. I am sure that the accusing angel who flew 
up to Heaven’s chancery with the oath blushed as he 
gave it in.” 

It may be that Gail Hamilton, like many another en- 
thusiast, used occasionally to overdraw a picture or over- 
strain a point; doubtless she did, yet in this case I dare 
assert that she was not half vehement enough. But our 
carpenters departed last week; and the dear, dirty, dauby 
masons came instead. I suppose a house must be plas- 
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tered, especially in bleak New England, unless the fresh- 
air faddists have come to stay, and we shall all adopt the 
arctic method of sleeping bags, and keeping on the jump 
all day. It often seems that, as far as the human being 
is concerned, his days of repose are numbered. ‘To keep 
continuously on the move, like restless souls driven here 
and there by the omnipresent automobile and the hungry 
parasite, afraid to sit still for one moment lest some germ 


overtake and devour us,—oh, we have fallen on remark- | 


able days! 

But I have digressed and must return to my plaster- 
ing e’er it has time to dry and lead me to forget the 
doughy, hairy dampness of it all. I can no longer smell 
the sweet pine wood because of that odor of lime and 
other death-dealing substances. But I always make it 
a practice not to dwell on disagreeable themes. The 
fresh spring breeze is up and blowing, the plaster will 
soon dry, then will come the white skim coating, and the 
return of our beloved carpenters, who will get in their 
magic work again, and the ghostly, reeking rooms be 
dressed in shining oak and fragrant North Carolina pine. 
And, when the wintry wind shall circle round our house, 
knocking here and there for admittance, and when double 
windows and firm walls resist his advances, I shall thank 
the dear and dauby mason as well as the carpenter, no 
doubt. In the mean time, it is May or June, the month 
of flowers and singing birds, and all about my hillside are 
the dainty primeval things, delicate anemones springing 
up within a few inches of the broken rock, plaster tanks, 
and lumber pile. But the flowers know no fear, so the 
anemones and rock -saxifrage, with early violets, lift 
smiling faces as I pass by, and stand to gaze out over the 
blue waters to where, as my poet says, ‘‘the island gate- 
ways flood with light.”” We have called the whole place 
““Morningside,’”’ because of the rising sun and a poet’s 
word, and time shall vindicate the name. 

BEVERLY, Mass. 


The Gorsedd. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, June 10, I witnessed 
part of a quaint old-world ceremony which took place 
in the Temple Gardens. ‘‘There,”’ says a writer in the 
“‘in the face of the sun, the eye 
of light,’—so in Welsh runs the quaint Druidic phrase,— 
the national Eisteddfod of Wales, to be held in London 
in the summer of 1909, was duly proclaimed.” For it is 
one of the peculiarities of the ancient Welsh festival— 
which is, perhaps, the sole relic (at any rate in the British 
Empire) of the old musical and poetic contests—that it 
eannot be lawfully held without such proclamation. 

It has occurred to me that a short account of the 
ceremony may not be uninteresting to literary students 
in the United States, so I have put together a few par- 
ticulars relating to it, gleaned, mainly, from the Daily 
News of June g, 10, and 11. 

We have grown fairly familiar with the term ‘‘ Eistedd- 
fod’’ since 1887, when the festival so called (which has 
been revived from time to time during the centuries 
which have elapsed since the annexation of Wales by 
Edward I.) was, for the first time, held in London, after 
due proclamation the previous year; but to many the 
term ‘‘Gorsedd”’ still conveys no meaning. For the 
information of these let it be explained that the Gorsedd 
is the assembly of bards and druids, presided over by 
the arch-druid, whose chief function is to regulate the 
affairs of the Eisteddfod. : 

For the ceremony on the roth ‘‘a miniature Stone- 
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henge was formed on the turf with a series of stones,” 
each of which—though to the uninitiated they all ap- 
peared like broken paving-stones—had its own peculiar 
astronomical significance. ‘‘In the middle was a larger 
stone, laid platform-wise across three others. This was 
the ‘maen llog,’ or ‘logan-stone,’”’ symbolizing the centre 
of the earth’s circumference. 

“Until the bards came into the circle, the most notable 
object there was the glittering Horn of Welcome (Corn 
Hirlas) which rested upon a fearsome-looking dragon 
of silver-gilt, decorated with gems and enamels. In one 
claw the dragon clutched a crystal ball, and altogether 
it was a striking piece of symbolism, the work of Mr. 
W. Goscombe, A.R.A.”’ 

In due time the bardic procession, consisting of druids, 
bards, and ovates (a lower order of bards), came into 
the ring, ‘‘headed by an ornate banner of ecclesiastical 
appearance (which was hung upon a big ecclesiastical- 
looking brass stand).”’ : 

Thanks to Mr. Hubert Herkomer, R.A., the pro- 
cession presented a gayer appearance than in 1886, when 
all the participants were clad in sombre black. This 
year each order was dressed in its own proper color,—the 
druids in white (to denote the purity of religion and 
morals); the bards in light blue (the color of the sky, 
to denote the celestial origin of poetry); the ovates in 
green (‘‘as of living vegetation,” to denote growth and 
progress). The arch-druid (the Rev. Evan Rees, Cal- 
vinist Methodist minister of Cardiff, whose druidic 
name is Dyfed) wore a crown of oak-leaves and acorns 
and a torque, or necklet, of beaten gold: He ‘“‘stood 
upon the logan-stone, with the great sword of state, 
sheathed massively, lying at his feet. The bards grouped 
themselves around him, in dignified attitudes, near the 
various stones, and in the centre of the circle sat a harpist, 
in gteen (Mr. Tom Davies); but the musical part of the 
proceedings opened with a trumpet blast by a trumpeter 
in very conventional military frock coat.’’ Then the 
ancient Gorsedd prayer was recited, in solemn tones, by 
the deputy-druid, ‘‘Cadfan”’ (z.e., the Rev. J. Davies of 
Aberystwyth), the whole audience standing with heads 
reverentially bowed, the men without hats. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a translation of this beautiful prayer :— 
“Grant, O God, thy protection; 

And, in protection, strength ; 

And, in strength, understanding; 

And, in understanding, knowledge; 

And, in knowledge, knowledge of righteousness; 

And, in knowledge of righteousness, the love of it; 

And, in that love, the love of everything; 

And, in the love of everything, the love of God, God and all good- 

ness!”’ 

After this two ladies (Mrs. Dove Bushall and Mrs. 
Austin Jenkyns) carried the Hirlas horn to the arch- 
druid, ‘‘who made an elaborate show of quaffing the 
mead which tradition says it should contain.” 

Then there were speeches (nearly all in Welsh), in one 
of which the Rev. Elfet Lewis told his hearers that, ‘‘in- 
congruous as the ceremonial might seem, it served to 
remind the Welsh people that there was something in 
life besides earning bread and cheese.’’ 

Next came the fpenillion (topical solo) with harp 
accompaniment, sung by the famous Welsh vocalist, 
Eos Dar, whose delivery of lines specially composed for 
the occasion, adapted to difficult musical rules, was won- 
derfully good. Loud applause greeted his reminder that, 
whereas the head of Llewellyn, the last Prince of Wales, 
was spiked upon the gate of the Inner Temple, beneath 
that gate another Llewellyn (Mr. Llewellyn Williams, 
M.P.) would entertain them to tea. 

After more speeches and songs, LordgAberdare (chair- 
man of the Board of Guarantors of the,London Eis- 
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teddfod), who was asked to speak in Welsh, but declined, 
‘‘read letters to the effect that the king and queen and 
the Prince and Princess of Wales gladly gave their patron- 
age to the Eisteddfod” (a declaration which seems like 
a vestige of the old days when the festival was pro- 
claimed in the sovereign’s name and held by royal com- 
mand). 

““At last came the proclamation [of the festival], fol- 
lowed by more speeches and a harp solo, and then the 
ancient ceremony of the sword was performed. ‘The arch- 
druid held the sword, half-sheathed: the attendant 
bards touched it on the hilt and scabbard. ... ‘A oes 
Heddwch?’ (‘Is it peace?’) cried the arch-druid, 
three times. ‘Heddwch’ (‘It is peace’) the gather- 
ing responded with a will.’”’ 

According to an article in the Datly News of June 9, 
by Gwilym Heghes, this ceremony used to follow imme- 
diately after the prayer, its object being to insure peace 
during the meeting. 

I have, so far, gone by the Daily News, because I was 
unable to be present at the whole ceremony, and, even 
when present, was unable to see everything, on account 
of the crowd; e.g., I did not see the arch-druid quaff the 
mead, though I saw the horn filled. I have, however, 
some impressions of my own, far more vivid than I could 
have gained from the most graphic of descriptions. 

The first thing that struck me, as I stood in the throng 
surrounding the Druidic circle, was the prevalence of 
the Welsh tongue. In fact, scarcely any English was 
spoken near me, and what was spoken was evidently a 
foreign language to many of the speakers. 

I was next struck with the keen and intelligent interest 
of the audience,—an interest evidently artistic as well as 
personal, though names were pronounced as if familiar. 
The people near me belonged to the lower middle class, 
or even a class below that; but no one could have followed 
the proceedings with more understanding than they did. 

We educated English people were quite at a disad- 
vantage, but our Welsh neighbors were kind in explain- 
ing things to us: only—woe to us if we seemed wanting in 
respect to their country or their language! ‘‘Are the 
programmes all in Welsh?” I inquired of the man 
standing next me. 

He replied in the affirmative. 

‘‘Then,” I said, quite innocent of disrespectful senti- 
ments toward Wales or aught belonging to it, ‘‘I fear 
they would be of no use to me, as I don’t know Welsh.” 

“Your loss!’’ was the gruff reply. 

The speaker was somewhat mollified when I answered, 
“I quite agree with you,” and, when I added, ‘‘Un- 
fortunately, one has not time to learn all the languages in 
the world,’ he admitted, ‘‘That’s true.’ Nevertheless, 
I think he felt great contempt for the benighted Saxon 
who did not realize that the Welsh language was unique, 
not to be classed with other—ordinary—tongues. After 
all, he had some of the better kind of patriotism in him, 
—the patriotism that glories in the immaterial possessions 
that none can take from us and that we hurt none by 
holding.. I don’t know whether he reads Wordsworth, 
but I think he would enter into the spirit of the lines,— 


‘“We must be free or die 
Who speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake”’: 


only for ‘‘Shakespeare”’ he would substitute the name of 
some Welsh bard of whom I have never heard,—a name, 
probably, which my Saxon lips would refuse to pronounce. 

But what impressed me most of all was the religious 
character of the proceedings. To the upholders of the 
Eisteddfod, art and literature are no mere amusements, 
still less are they mental gymnastics or tasks executed 
for hire: they are, it is true, things to be enjoyed, but they 
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are also holy things, just as the drama was a holy thing to 
the Greeks; and Mr. Lewis, in the speech quoted above, 
showed in what their holiness consists,—namely, in their 
belonging to the life of the spirit, which is immeasurably 
superior in importance to the life of the body. To these 
Celts ‘‘knowledge’’ (which, evidently, as used in the 
Gorsedd prayer, includes both learning and art) is closely 
allied to righteousness and to God. 

Long may the Eisteddfod survive to bear witness to 
the truth which we are especially prone to forget,—the 
truth that ‘‘man doth not live by bread alone’’! 

LONDON, ENGLAND. ne 


From Height to Height. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


I built a creed so brave and fair 

That like a castle in the air 

It looked o’er weary leagues of pain, 
O’er goodly lands of honest gain. 

And here I dwelt for many a year 

And scarcely felt the bitter tear, 

So proud I was, so fair the view 

That opened ever glad and new. : 


But yester-year I learned to know 

A home where rosier dawn-lights glow. 
Instead of castle round and tall, 

A cottage with its humble call,— 

A creed where toil and sacrifice 

Beget 1 joy beyond all price, 

And now I dwell where love’s wide sea 
Beats round my soul eternally. 


The Ideal Basis. 


BY M. BE. CARTER, AUTHOR OF ‘‘HOUSE AND HOME.” 


‘‘An ideal is the most practical thing in the world: 
it is the force behind action that must be reckoned with 
by the frankest materialist.’’” (Edward Howard Griggs.) 

Is ideal living possible? Yes and no. An _ ideal 
realized opens new vistas ‘aid discloses fresh visions 
beckoning us onward higher and higher. All unfold- 
ment comes by and through ideals,—the flowers of as- 
piration,—always beyond immediate  actualization. 
Ideals are conceived in the mental realm and remain 
there until brought to birth on the material plane, and 
then the mind conceives something higher yet that must 
wait for birth. This changeful process we call develop- 
ment. Absolutely ideal living is, therefore, impossible 
from one view-point, and possible from another. We fail 
in living up to our own highest ideals, while we succeed 
in embodying those that preceded our present aspirations 
because the ideal basis changes continually for those 
who are unfolding their innate possibilities. 

Present-day life, though not to us ideal, may be meas- 
urably actualizing the dreams and visions of our aspiring 
ancestors,—dreams and visions regarded by the majority 
of their day as impossible of fulfilment. Many of our 
commonplace, daily experiences would surely have been 
pronounced utterly impracticable and absurd a hundred 
or even fifty years ago. 

The first ocean steamer that crossed the Atlantic 
carried over upon its initial voyage a newly printed 
book, the type scarcely dry, written by a wiseacre of that 
time, proving conclusively, to his own satisfaction, the 
impossibility of such a trip. His argument was based 
upon the supposed impossibility of carrying enough coal 
on ship-board for such a long voyage. 

Good common sense forbids any one pooh-poohing at 
anything%suggested as possible nowadays, at least until 
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it has been thoroughly investigated by somebody entirely 
unbiased and open to conviction. 

Ideals, before they become actualized, belong exclu- 
sively to the invisible spiritual realm. Since we know 
that spirit antedates and outlasts everything material, 
it seems reasonable to expect spiritual development to 
precede material progress on any broad scale. And is 
it not true that only those who are possessed by ideals, 
and who strive towards their realization, truly live? 
Others simply exist or petrify. ‘‘Where there is no 
vision the people perish.’’ Development is the eternal, 
changeless law of the universe, and naturally because 
Perfection is back and ahead of us all, and before us, 
also, in symbol, everywhere in the growing world. 

Since nothing imperfect ever comes from a perfect 
source, every idea emanating from perfection itself must 
be perfect. Consequently, man ideally is perfect, though 
a long way from manifesting perfection. Some people 
seem to be like the seed rotting underground before a 
living sprout shows. 

Ideals are vivifying, transforming forces, the very 
breath of life for men and women and nations. But the 
actualization of ideals, upon any plane of existence, is a 
long process. 

The Christian ideal, given to the world two thousand 
years ago, still waits for actualization even in the regions 
called Christian. : 

A grand old pagan, centuries ago, held very high ideals 
and strove to actualize them, but in vain, because he stood 
alone. We read the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius to- 
day and find them still, even in Christendom, far from 
actualization. 

And the lofty ideals of other noble pagans are far be- 
yond any present manifestation in men’s lives. 

Building churches and-hearing preaching, supporting 
missionaries who teach the heathen what nobody prac- 
tises, will never bring ideally progressive conditions. All 
the world over the unchurched and the so-called heathen 
are pointing scornfully to the inconsistency glaringly 
evident between Christian ethics and the practice of those 
who call themselves Christians. 

When the heathen Turk sees a man drunk in Turkey, 
he remarks: ‘‘That’s a Christian.”” With the drunken 
Christian in sight, the Turk is not likely to discover that 
Christian ideals forbid drunkenness. Fortunately, ideals 
are indestructible because they belong in the realm of 
eternal verities, and no amount of failures on the part of 
those who advocate idealism can ever blur the beauty 
of ideals or prevent their actualization at last. All must 
climb over their dead selves to make an ideal manifest 
and then reach after one that is still higher. The un- 
pardonable sin is satisfaction with present conditions, and 
quenching the spirit of idealism in ourselves or in others. 
Advancement or development, whether it be individual, 
social, municipal, or national, to be worthy the name, 
must come through aspiration for and striving to teach 
what is far better than our present best. Each gen- 
eration reaps the benefit of ideals promulgated by the 
noble ones of past ages just in proportion to its readiness 
to actualize those ideals. Every nation, every age, has 
had its visionary ones,—prophets and seers,—lonely 
torch-bearers marching steadily forward, always solitary, 
often sad, while blazing a higher way for those who could 
not, or would not, see or follow in their footsteps. 


Scorned or ignored by the rich and powerful, and 


receiving scant respect from orthodox, conservative 
cotemporaries, they, nevertheless, proved the brightest 
stars on the human horizon illuminating history’s pages 
and lighting the pathway for posterity towards whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are lovely, and 
whatsoever things are of good report and worthy the name 
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of progress. The ideals wait centuries for recognition. 
Ideals can wait, but human beings suffer until ideals are 
recognized as working principles; and recognition, though 
slow, always comes and then is chronicled in storied 
marble, bronze, and pictures. 

A legacy of high ideals is the most invaluable thing that, 
a parent or a generation can leave to posterity; for, 
come what may to individuals or nations, ideals, ever 
indestructible, find expression wherever development 
progresses. Every ideal is a dynamic force which, once 
let loose, first destroys what is unfit to continue, and 
then builds, anew, a worthier mental structure. 

Since the nation is built up of families and ideal family 
life precedes, and, therefore, prepares the way for, ideal 
national life, the vital importance of cultivating high 
ideals of family life transcends. argument. Lach in- 
dividual’s character depends upon the quality of his 
thought, and the quality of his thought depends entirely 
upon the ideals he accepts and really desires to actualize 
in his own life. While this principle applies to every 
department of life without an exception, it is vitally 
fundamental in its application to homes and home- 
making. When homes approach ideal conditions, every 
organization, directly or indirectly, dependent upon homes 
for existence, will develop like characteristics, since 
cause and effect work unerringly and ceaselessly through- 
out the universe. 

At its best, home life now is far from ideal. But none 
need despair therefor. Our-simple duty is to welcome 
all ideals that promise upliftment to individual character. 
That accomplished, the rest inevitably follows. Every 
cherished ideal tends first to personal improvement and 
next beautifies life generally. There lies the secret, 
the touchstone, for proving whether it be ideal or not. 
Will its cultivation and promulgation be far reaching in 
beneficial results-and raise standards of living where it 
is accepted and fostered ? 

How fortunate it is for us all that an ideal basis is 
possible, in housekeeping and home-making even where 
the means are very moderate. Ideals are superior to 
any money value: they often thrive better with individ 
uals who have few possessions than with the rich and well- 
to-do. Were this otherwise, visions and ideals would soon 
fade or vanish altogether. But no one is either too rich 
or too poor to become an idealist, and all may seek, and 
find, ideal bases for the regulation of life. 

Individual and home life being basic, housekeeping, or 
home-making, without ever-advancing ideals will become 
a grovelling business as sordid as that which engages the 
bulls and bears of Wall Street. 

No place, however luxurious its appointments, deserves 
the gracious title of Home if those who dwell under its 
roof to serve—however necessary and useful they may 
be—have small consideration as human beings, and 
must ever be regarded as strangers and sojourners within 
its doors. In this particular most households are sadly 
in need of ideals that will transform habitations into 
homes, for those who serve as well as for those who are 
served. It is possible to conduct the simplest ménage 
in a tiny flat, with ideal living ever in view, so that all 
who participate in its life, or who in any way promote 
its general comfort, will love it and feel that home is 
indeed there, while, on the other hand, the most sumptu- 
ous establishment, crowded with everything that money 
can secure, may still be destitute of the most desirable 
attributes,—mutual respect and love between all of its 
inmates,—invaluable because beyond purchase. 

The more beautiful homes we have, the better; but let 
us not be contented with merely fine residences where too 
often the larger number of the household, however use- 
ful and faithful their service, are regarded mainly as nec- 
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essary parts of the general machinery. Such an atti- 
tude towards any human being is far from idealistic or 
hopeful for the individual capable of assuming it. 

Higher ideals must rule in homes generally before our 
present lamentable social conditions and poverty-stricken 
districts will cease to disgrace our cities. 

What must be the dominating thought of the ruling 
class of any community where men and women, little 
children and babies, are permitted to swelter and faint 
in summer, or starve and freeze in winter, in crowded 
tenements owned by people living in luxury, owned even 
by wealthy church corporations, who must be watched 
and compelled to conform to laws of sanitation? Some 
of these tenements are but a short walk from splendid 
churches and palatial mansions, useless for months of 
the year, while church-goers and householders are seek- 
ing cool retreats bent on amusing themselves. 

What will more highly developed future generations 
think of this period of barbaric horrors? 

Living will approach the ideal when there is health- 
ful, reasonable work with just wages for all, and hard, 
unremitting labor for none, when the spirit of kindliness 
and mutual respect rule throughout entire communities, 
and when in homes a friendship grows up between mis- 
tress and maid, between master and man, that is strength- 
ened by years of association. It will indeed become 
ideal when every employee feels assured that after faith- 
ful service his or her interest will be considered as well as 
that of the employer. When that time comes, the labor 
problem will have been solved and household service will 
be sought instead of shunned by wage-earners. 

One great thinker of our day says: ‘‘Luxury is attained 
by naught else than the enslaving of man. ‘The moment 
there is slavery, luxury augments. The increase of luxury 
invariably drags with it the increase of slavery, because 
only hungry, want-driven people will all their lives do what 
is necessary for the amusement of their rulers.” 

Retributive justice is a wonderful and untiring worker, 
though often unrecognized. Disobedience to visions and 
ideals carries with it penalties, whether we trace effects 
back to legitimate causes or not. 

We cannot confine physical disease germs to any lower 
strata of the human family; for atmospheric currents 
circle unhindered, respecting neither persons or purses. 
Thought vibrations, too, are powerful: they move unim- 
peded everywhere. No human being can suffer in mind, 
body, or estate without consequent suffering to the entire 
human family. 

Disease, crime, and anarchy would be unknown were 
there no fertilizing conditions out of which they spring 
and grow. 

The solidarity of the race permits-no one to rise spirit- 
ually, through whose selfishness and culpable neglect 
the development of others it interrupted or stunted. 
Life is a unit. The race is a unit. Oneness reigns su- 
preme in the visible and in the invisible realm. 

Simply stated, the one thing necessary for the trans- 
formation and the transfiguration of life is the cultiva- 
tion of ideals forever on the upward trend. Then to do 
justly and to love mercy will be the rule instead of the 
exception. In so doing and in so loving there will be 
room and opportynity for all to be not only useful, but 
also happy; not only to be roofed, but under every roof 
to find a home with room and opportunity not only to see 
visions and dream dreams, but also, at least in some 
measure, to enjoy their actualization and, therefore, 
steadily continue to formulate higher and higher ideals 
with reference to the life of service, and also to the life 
of being served which is commonly most inimical to the 
recognition or cultivation of ideals. 

New York. 
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In Amore Veritas.* 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS M, LORD. 


Within the soul God’s holiest shrine 
From age to age is still the same, 
Where hallowed hopes and memories shine 
As altars crowned with fadeless flame. 


Through comradeships of college days ; 
Those lights of truth in love burned clear, 
And to the parting of our ways 
Now guide us back from far and near. 


With clasp of hand and greeting eye 
_ We reach that unseen shrine again,— 
Unseen, and so uplifted high. 
Beyond time’s touch to waste or stain. 


At those undying altar-fires 

We keep alight the torch of truth, 
And to the world of dim desires 

Bear back the flaming heart of youth. 


Che Pulpit. 


Receiving Instruction. 


BY REV. MAXWELL, SAVAGE. 


I went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the 
man void of understanding: and, lo, it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, and the stone 
wall thereof was broken down. ‘Then I saw, and considered it 
well: I looked uponit, and received instruction.—PROVERBS xxiv. 
30-32. 


Thus spoke the ancient Hebrew sage, and we can 
receive instruction from his looking over his neighbor’s 
wall. But his words would have had no moral import 
except for the saving clause at the end,—‘‘I looked upon 
it, and received instruction.”” ‘There we see the gist of 
the whole matter. 

We all have a natural desire, a quiet curiosity, to steal 
a glance at our neighbors’ fields. Then we carefully note 
whether they have cleared, planted, and cultivated them 
to suit our taste. If we find them splendidly bearing 
the good fruits of life, then we must beware lest at the 
sight there sprout within our own garden the common 
weed, envy! If we find them (as did the sage of old) 
full of tares and weeds, even the wall a-crumbling, then 
we must look out lest the weed of odious comparison 
spring up in our plot! It is, of course, true that we can- 
not help looking over the wall. Even if curiosity did 
not urge us to it, the walls dividing us are low, and at 
times we cannot help seeing. 

The moral is not in the looking. It is in the way we 
look and in the decision which we make after having seen. 
Either we can look over, see all the weeds, and then, in 
stern disapproval of our neighbor, walk away and tell to 
every one we meet all that we have seen, or think we 
have seen, or we can receive instruction therefrom, and, 
with mouth shut and hands open, go to work on the same 
sorts of weeds and tares which are in our own garden. 
(To-day let us leave alone the other expedient of climb- 
ing over our neighbor’s wall and pulling up his weeds, 
whether he likes it or not! That is a third way of 
doing. The Christian nations of late seem given to it. 
Individuals do it all the time. But it has no room with 
us here!) 

In a book I have read this passage: ‘‘The Lamiae, 
that are a certaine kind of monsters, are laughed at in the 
Poetical Fables, in that they were so blind at home that 
they could not see their own affaires, . . . but, when they 
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were once gone from home they were accounted the most 
_ sharpe-sighted and curious searchers of all others!” 
| Now these Lamiae are not run across in fables only. 
_ They seem, in fact, to be a very substantial sort of being 
indeed, as alive as ever to-day. Such would have been 
the Hebrew sage, if he had stopped short of the last sen- 
tence, “‘I looked upon it and received instruction.”’ ‘The 
Lamiae sort of folk wander along the walls, peering over 
and through, feasting their eyes on the neighbor’s weeds, 
turning to their friends and saying, ‘‘There! what did I 
tell you?” Such receive no instruction from the sight, 
instead only more food for their folly! 


| 
: 


As opposed to these Lamiae, who are so blind at home . 


that they cannot see their own affairs, but, when away 
| from home, are most sharp-sighted and curious, are the 
| people who see the mental and moral and physical and 
Spiritual weeds of others, who see and consider them 
| well, yet say little about them, but learn wisdom of the 
sight and renew the cultivation of the flowers in their 
own yard. 

Of course, when neighboring tares and weeds grow with 
sturdy assurance over into your yard, you have unques- 
tioned right to take out your knife and do some pruning; 
for, though the neighbor may be the proud owner of the 
root of the trouble, he can scarcely expect you to give 
space for the growing of his fruit which you may not 
have taste for! 

But let’s suppose for now that each one has his garden 
to himself. What is the better attitude, as we gaze 
about us over the surrounding plots? From the sight of 
the tangled affairs of others shall we deduct the strange, 
illogical conclusion ‘that therefore our affairs have no 
knots in them? ‘That would be peculiar, we say. ‘Then 
how peculiar we are, for we are very apt to do just 
that. You remember the man of old who stood in the 
temple and thanked God that he was not like certain 

_ others? In his state of mind at that moment there was 
a deep truth. How many of us are there who have not 
done the same thing? But the only saving grace for him 
or for us can be, do we know in what respects we are 

worse off as well as better off than others? and, knowing, 
do we go to work to clear out our weeds, or in self- 
satisfied ignorance do we cultivate a new one named self- 
complacency ? 

Of course, through the spectacles of prejudice we do 

_ see weeds in others’ yards, which are in reality fair blos- 
_ soms: we see things which are not so, which do not exist, — 
_ that goes without saying. Yet certainly also we see weeds 
that are weeds. Now, shall we survey them with con- 
tempt, with shocked surprise, with inactive horror that 
such things should be? or shall we feel the challenge 
__ which they give to us to make our own place a little more 
respectable ? 

There is no doubt about it, that it is better to fight for 

_ the good than to rail, however eloquently, against the ill. 
_ In this case how can we fight for the good? By putting 
' forth such a straightforward example of doing justly and 
loving mercy and walking humbly with God that the 
influence will be felt outside our own wall! The aroma 
of the flowers we cultivate will float into some patch 

_ where the owner is assiduously cultivating weeds, and, in 

surprise at the goodly thing, he will begin to desire some 
of his own and will look round to see where it came from. 

Naturally, I do not mean that it is wise or right to set 
one’s self up as a paragon of all the virtues. Humanity 
heartily dislikes such, and they breed more weeds than 
they can ever uproot. I can easily remember disliking 
another small boy because he always looked so clean, as 
if he had emerged from a bureau drawer within the hour. 

His cleanness and neatness were glaring and thrust them- 

selves at me. So it is with the people who thrust the 


blossoms from their moral garden over into your yard, 
lest you might possibly miss seeing them. 

But that has nothing to do with the mighty power of 
example, when it is caused by minding one’s own busi- 
ness, and that means by minding it well. Lots of people 
think they are doing that when they are really looking 
after nobody’s business, least of all their own, and, in- 
stead, are just sitting and watching weeds grow. Think 
of it! If we each would mind his or her own business 
well,—7.e., grow useful and beautiful things,—think of how 
soon all would be right! But it is a big temptation to 
sit on the fence (in theology, politics, or every-day af- 
fairs), our back to our own plot, and comment on the 
dilapidated condition of the next place. Easy it is to sit 
on the fence and whittle our principles down into shav- 
ings of opinions, which have scarcely weight enough to 
float down to earth. So easy is it to hang over the fence 
and suggest that perhaps a virtue might grow better than 
a vice in this spot, and a tenderness better than a severity 
in that spot, that soon the habit grows into a veritable 
pleasure, so preoccupying that one has no time for the 
luxuriant weeds within his own fence. 

Now and then it does happen that, though a man can- 
not do a certain thing, yet he is a good critic of the way 
others do it. Thus Charles Lamb, whose one attempt 
to write a play was an utter failure, was yet the best 
dramatic critic of his day. Thus many of the best 
critics of poetry cannot write a line of respectable verse 
themselves. Dramatic power and poetry are rare gifts, 
vouchsafed to the few. We all cannot expect to receive 
them now. But these other gifts are common, though 
none the less divine. They are for the multitude, like 
the leaves of the trees, like the blades of grass, innumer- 
able, yet the world would be a bleak place if each decided 
to shirk because it could not be an orchid! ‘These com- 
mon, wholesome, useful gifts we all can have and can 
cultivate. We can possess and be critics of them at the 
same time. : 

What are they? ‘They are the things which make life 
attractive, worth living, goodly, and useful in its beauty. 
They are the plants which, if each will only cultivate, 
will make for the greenness, the welcome freshness of 
life. 

Not long ago I went over the hills out here. At one 
place, on the opposite hill, I was attracted by the sharp 
line of demarcation between the cultivated orchard and 
the chaparral. Where the plough and irrigation had 
stopped, there stretched the boundary between the two 
sorts of growth, the cultivated orange and the wild chap- 
arral. The rancher might look across that line and call 
the thick tangle weeds. Yet ’tis God’s garden, the 
chaparral, and in itself in its place no weed, but a 
flower, serving the wish of God! If it sprang up in the 
midst of the orchard, then, by its untimely being out of 
place, ’twould be a weed. So it is with our gardens at 
times, some plants which we see growing along under the 
fences (or over in the next garden), and look on as net- 
tles of vice, mayhap are full of virtues in their place and 
time. It would be well if we had our arguments in hand 
before we pronounce them weeds. 

Now, it’s all very well to have a pasture or an orchard 
rough and full of rocks. ’Tis not very well to have a 
road that way. And that leads me to an example of 
this receiving instruction from the neighbor’s field and 
acting therefrom. 

Up in New Hampshire a friend of mine owns a farm: 
roads run through it and continue through his neighbors’ 
lands. ‘This friend of mine, a few years ago, saw and 
considered well the bad condition of the roads. He did 
not talk a lot about it, but he went home and walked 
over his roads. 
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He got a few men and teams together and fixed them 
up. Months later, driving up the five miles from the 
village, another land-owner noticed the roughness most 
of the way and then the smoothness of my friend’s 
stretch of road. He was poor, but he showed his desire, 
so my friend and others turned to and helped. Thus, 
one by one, different men along that highway set to. work 
and, by looking on their neighbors’ rough piece of road 
or good piece of road, they received instruction to mend 
their own. . 

There is the power of growing a good plant inside your 
own fence, instead of railing at your neighbors’ tares. 

Back in that same north-eastern hill country I have 
often looked into the field of a certain slothful one: you 
can’t help seeing it, for the stone wall along the road is 
broken down, the place grown over with thorns and 
nettles, the windows broken, and old gunny-sacks taking 
the place of new window-panes. What’s the matter? is 
one’s first question, for the place is not deserted. The 
answer is the invariable one in that section, the owner is 
a cider-drunkard. What an example to receive instruc- 
tion from, to consider well! The owner of the place I 
referred to is not a bad man, but beloved for his kindli- 
ness and his good humor and quick wit; but he is weak, 
a slave to his drink. But ‘‘a little sleep, a little slumber, a 
little folding of the hands to sleep, so shall [his] poverty 
come as a robber and [his] want as an armed man.” 
Some of his neighbors who rail against him learn no 
wisdom; but others, who look and consider, and then go 
home (sadder, but wiser) to do more nearly right them- 
selves, they receive instruction therefrom. 

So it is with our gardens where we grow the human 
flowers or the inhuman nettles. Much we can learn from 
our fellows’ plots. of ground. But what we learn must 
be an incentive to dig and cultivate, prune and harvest in 
our own. 

Some men seem born with a strong gift to criticise 
their kind. Such were Carlyle and Matthew Arnold! 
Such is Tolstoy to-day. But, no matter who they are, 
their criticism loses weight by just so much as they fall 
short in their own lives of the acts they score! Yet 
there are certain nettles and thorny weeds which men 
cultivate which cannot be kept within the confines of 
the garden wherein they are rooted. But their nature 
is to spread wide and far, in rank fashion, over any and 
everybody’s ground. Such evil weeds should be with- 
ered by the scorn and cut by the hatred of all those who 
wisely have the welfare of mankind at heart. You see 
that that does not involve going or even looking into the 
garden of another, but instead it simply involves clearing 
away the encroachments of struggling, spreading nettles. 

Jesus, of course, saw the briars and nettles which 
throve in the neighboring yards: he felt the sting of those 
which were in his own. He saw the ones which grow 
rankly over many enclosures. What was his attitude? 
But, more, he recognized many plants as seedlings which, 
if nurtured aright, would grow into virtuous forms, 
which same we often look upon as useless weeds, to be 
uprooted and burned. What was his attitude? It was 
not to resort to the knife of eloquent denunciation ex- 
cept at rare and necessary times, and then he cut with 
such accuracy and wisdom as to finish the disagreeable 
work swiftly and perfectly. But, when he did that, he 
did not invade the enclosure of others’ rights, where they 
were growing their own batch of weeds to suit their own 
selves. No! It was when he saw people cultivate great 
rank briars and nettles, the root in their own soil, and 
(not being content there) assert the right that the weeds 
' should spread and choke the gardens of their fellows, 
then it was that we see Jesus stern with divine severity, 
fighting the wrong and upholding the right that each 
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soul should be free to cultivate the flowers of his own 
garden. So long as men minded their own business, we 
do not find Jesus peering over their walls nor remarking 
upon their weeds. It was only when they tried to trans- 
plant their weeds to their neighbors’ plots, or when they 
claimed the overbearing right that their weeds should 
thrive in other people’s lives, that Jesus uttered his with- 
ering power. 

When some poor soul, trying to cultivate flowers, yet 
seeming only to grow weeds, opened the gate of his garden 
to him and asked him to come in and give him of his 
sympathetic wisdom, then is Jesus ever ready to come 
and do all that he can to help. Then it is that we find 
him with gentle, yet firm, hand, weeding out the nettles 
and planting the flowers that should thrive in the garden- 
close of every human soul. Then it is that the divine- 
ness, the God that is in every man and woman, inspired 
him, warmed his heart, quickened his brain, shone from 
his eyes, and guided his strong hands. 

He was not one to refuse to enter, choosing to look 
over the broken-down wall and scoff or despise. He 
entered, though the nettles he met tore him, and, with 
bleeding heart of sympathy, he taught his less fortunate 
fellows how to sow and cultivate and reap. 

How did he do this? By making himself sensitive to 
the deep rights of man, by learning the will of God 
towards his children, by seeing the gardens of the sloth- 
ful, the evil, and the ignorant. By seeing them, yes! 
But, more than that, by considering them well and gain- 
ing instruction therefrom. 

Yet one other thing he did: the greatest of all, his 
highest and his best work, was his own garden, himself. 
Selfish? Never! He made himself of no reputation, for 
he grew within his own walls the best of human flowers, 
not that he might lock the gate and enjoy them by him- 
self, not that he might stand in the midst and arrogantly 
say, ‘‘See what I have done,” but that from them he 
might learn the wisdom and love of God,—the true relig- 
ion of God, which is ‘‘first pure, then peaceable, easy to 
be entreated, without partiality!”—and then, having 
studied and acknowledged them with reverence to be 
divine, that he might go forth among the many fields of 
humanity and help men and women to pluck the nettles 
and plant fair flowers wherever the flowers would grow. 

Let us look about ourselves and consider it well. 

REDLANDS, CAL. 


Spiritual Life. 


‘“‘Help us to reach out past the things we cannot under- 
stand to the God we trust. We thank thee for the pass- 
ing of what changes and the changelessness of that which 
passes not.’’—Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 


a 


The kingdom of heaven is not come even when God’s 
will is our law: it is come when God’s will is our will. 
When God’s will is our law, we are but a kind of noble 
slaves; when his will is our will, we are free children.- 
George MacDonald. 

rd 


Think what it is not to hate anything but sin, to be 
full of love to every creature, to be angered at nothing, 
to be sure that all things will turn to good, not to mind 
pain because it is our Father’s will, to know that noth- 
ing,—no, not if the earth was to be burnt up, or the 
waters come and drown us,—nothing could part us from 
God who loves us, and who fills our souls with peace and 
joy, because we are sure that whatever he wills is holy, 
just, and good.—George Eliot. 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Geographical Religion. 


It is said, and I think it is truly said, that, when the 
Emperor Constantine made the Christian religion the 
official religion of the state, not more than one-fifteenth 
part of the people of the Roman Empire called them- 
selves Christians. That astute and pagan sovereign 
knew this as well as we do,—or more certainly. But 
he also knew just how far organization helps forward 
the organizers. And so he made the organization called 
the Christian Church one department of his administra- 
tion. As we have a department of commerce and a 
Bureau of Education and a department of war, he 
made the Christian Church into his department of 
religion. 

It is also said—and, as I said before, I think it is truly 
said—that he thus inflicted on’ the Christian religion the 
severest blow which it ever received. Indeed, to this 
hour the Church suffers from that blow. But, as a man 
keeps on his walk, while his head still feels the force of 
his fall upon the ice, the true Church loyally holds to 
‘““‘What are your marching orders?” 
said the Duke of Wellington to a faint-hearted mission- 
ary. And the poor dog had to reply that he was or- 
dered to proclaim glad tidings to every creature. 

This business of connecting the administration of 
religion with the administration of political govern- 
ment introduces some absurdities of language. Some 
of the people who use that language for the mechanism 
of religion are not aware how funny it is. To see under 
the head of religious intelligence that the boys and girls 
of South Podunk have put a bath-tub in the attic of 
the rector of the town is so absurd as to be funny. But 
that may be simply the innocence or the ignorance of 
a penny-a-liner. Now when one finds that the persons 
who claim to be authorities give local names to great 
truths which are universal, the habit of doing so is 
worse than funny. If we found that the head of the 
high school talked to his boys and girls about Belgian 
electricity or Russian gravitation or Patagonian caloric, 
after one reprimand, if he persevered in such absurdity, 
we should dismiss him. Now to the intelligence of 
mankind an equal absurdity appears when people talk 
of Roman religion, of the Anglican Church, or the Greek 


-Good Tidings. 


From the time of Constantine, for several centuries, 
the mere machinists of Christianity exerted themselves 
in Western Europe to give a local flavor or character 
to the glad tidings they were sent out to proclaim by 
uniting the proclamation of those tidings with the politi- 
cal supremacy of the city of Rome. So long as reading 
and writing were the peculiar privilege of clerical men 
who were appointed by the ecclesiastics of the city of 
Rome, this phraseology, which spoke of the Roman 
Church, was intelligible and even escaped criticism. It 
went so far that the Roman language became the lan- 
guage of religion. 

The invention of printing changed all that, however. 
The invention of printing was the reformation. . But 
the poison injected into the veins of what called itself 
the Church still affected the system. And, in the three 
or four centuries which have passed since the invention 
of printing, we have heard of the German Church, the 
English Church, the Scotch Church, and other similar 
local names. So far as this is a mere convenience of 
language, to classify for local convenience this or that 
duty of religion, nobody would complain, though perhaps 
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some might ridicule. But, when you hear of a Scotch 
Church in Berlin or a German Church in Oklahoma, 
you wake from your drowsiness and ask what you would 
think of the teacher who spoke of Patagonian caloric 
or Russian gravitation. And, when we began to read, 
a month ago, that American delegates were expected 
to join in the Congress of the Anglican Church, we 
began to ask ourselves what allegiance one nation 
can owe to another in a matter as broad as the uni- 
verse of God. 

On the sixteenth day of October in A.D. 1789, the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of America, in convention, 
announced in the most dignified and resolute language 
that ‘‘the different religious denominations of Christians 
were left at full and equal liberty to model and to organize 
their respective churches.” It wasnot the Anglican Church 
for which they legislated, it was for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America. Ina hundred and twenty 
years, which have passed since, erratic members of 
the American Church have tried to change its name, but 
they have never succeeded. And the presence of officers 
of that church at a conference of the Anglican Church 
is to be regarded as the presence of an official of the 
Greek Church or the Abyssinian Church or of the Church 
of Rome might be regarded. 

It is with real satisfaction, therefore, that you see in 
the varied reports of the conference that nine-tenths of 
its papers and discussions were devoted, not to local 
interests of the Episcopal-Church of England, but to 
matters world wide,—of matters to be studied. The 
subjects in. Section A are ‘‘The Drink Traffic,” ‘‘Gam- 
bling and Speculation,” ‘‘Capital and Labor,”’ ‘‘Monopo- 
lies,” ‘‘Christianity and Socialism,” ‘‘Marriage in Chris- 
tendom,” ‘‘Marriage in Heathendom,”’ ‘Sweater . In- 
dustries,’’ and ‘‘Housing and Family Life.” 

The discussions in Section B were on ‘‘Christianity 
and Other Religions,” ‘‘Unhealthy Literature,” on ‘‘The 
Stage,” on ‘‘Journalism,” on ‘‘The Criticism of the Bible,” 
and on ‘‘Christian Science.’’ In Section C the discussions 
were on ‘‘The Training of Teachers,”’ on ‘‘The Ministry 
of Men and of Women,” and on ‘‘The Recruiting of 
Candidates for Holy Orders.” 

In Section D ‘‘Education,’’ ‘‘Missions, Industrial 
and Medical.’”’ ‘The other sections, EK, F, and G, refer 
more distinctly to the affairs of the Church of England. 
In all this one is glad to, see that the managers of the 
Congress understood as distinctly as the founders of the 
Episcopal Church in America did, that the American 
Church is one organization and the Church of England 
is another. It is a pity that what you may call a mere 
fancy of language should give to anybody a false-im- 
pression, but there is a satisfaction in knowing that that 
misapprehension is not shared by the persons in au- 
thority. The Prime Minister of England welcomed the 
assembly at its meeting, and he is himself a non-con- 
formist. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Prayer. 


Grant, O Lord, that from this hour I may know only 
that which is worthy to be known; that I may love only 
that which is truly lovely; that I may praise only that 
which chiefly pleaseth thee; and that I may esteem 
what thou esteemest, and despise that which is con- 
temptible in thy sight! Suffer me no longer to judge by 
the imperfect perception of my own senses, or of the 
senses of men ignorant like myself; but enable me to 
judge both of visible and invisible things, by the Spirit 
of Truth; and, above all, to know and to obey thy will. 
Thomas a Kempis. 
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Four VicrortAn Ports. A Study of 
Clough, Arnold, Rossetti, and Morris. By 
Stopford A. Brooke. New York; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net.—This volume 
is as rich in suggestion as the same author’s 
studies of Tennyson and Browning—per- 
haps even more provocative of thought and 
discussion, because offering so many widely 
diverging theories of art and life. Here, for 
instance, is Arnold, not exactly a poet of 
denial, not like Shelley shrieking protests 
against the conventional forms of religion, 
but expressing a mild phase of doubt, 
a pensive or even sadder mood, like that in 
“Dover Beach’ :— 


“And we are here as on a darkling plain, 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and 
fight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.”’ 


Not much can be done in such a world. We 
may smile a rather sad smile over man’s 
follies and pettiness. We can cherish ‘the 
unconquerable hope” that some day things 
may be a trifle better. If the worst comes, 
as it probably will,’ when the fort of folly 
fall,” the victors—stupidity and that Phil- 
istinism Mr. Arnold attacked so constantly— 
may “find our bodies by the wall.’ Every- 
thing is in the mist,—‘‘a twilight picture.” 
Mr, Brooke makes several good points, and 
hits several nails fairly on the head; e.g., 
Arnold’s self-consciousness, his utter absence 
of -joy, his stoicism which gives way some- 
times, and—if the wailer chance to be a 
poet, this makes poetry—utters a cry of pain. 
Here is certainly an acute judgment: ‘‘He 
had settled down in these early days into a 
stoic sadness, as yet unilluminated by humor. 
It hada certain moral force, a grim tenacity 
of duty, a stern resolution to fight on, were 
the heavens themselves to fall; and this 
makes his poetry dear and useful to men and 
women even now who may still be in his con- 
dition. But—absence of joy limited, it even 
maimed, his creative energy.” In two or 
three instances we cannot help thinking 
Mr. Brooke is too severe.. Thus he finds the 
Songs of Callicles ‘‘a little too literary.” 
Some of them, especially the Cadmus and 
Harmonia, are certainly very beautiful. 
‘Though we know what he means, we do not 
feel that “the passion of the story is (wholly) 
faded out” of Arnold’s version of ‘Tristram 
and Iseult’’—at least so as to make it utterly 
“inadequate.” Mr. Brooke makes mock 
at the last part of the poem, where Iseult 
of Brittany goes walking about with her 
children, telling them the story of Vivien 
and Merlin as “‘the most inartistic thing 
Arnold ever did.” It zs modern, but cer- 
tainly full of a delicate charm; and surely 
we accept Tennyson, who in his Idyls is al- 
most as many ‘‘miles and miles away” from 
the original legend as Arnold himself. But 
Mr, Brooke is undoubtedly right in what he 
says of Arnold’s pictures of nature: ‘‘He 
describes the things he sees, flower or bird, 
stream or hill, exactly as they are, without 
humanizing them. ... Nature to Arnold is 
frequently the nature that modern science 
has revealed to us. For the first time this 
view of nature enters into English poetry.” 
But what magic, what fairy charm in pas- 
sages in Thyrsis, when “the high midsum- 
mer pomps’’ have come, or where, in ‘‘The 
Faith of Man,” the old couple stand at the 
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window and look with a long regret over the 
wide, beautiful landscape; or in ‘Tristram 
and Iseult” where the children are pictured 
lying asleep in the moonlight, with the sound 
of the sea, and the wide moors stretching 
“into the heart of Brittany.’’ In his article 
on Rossetti, our critic has admirable things 
to say of the Italian influence upon the poet, 
his mysticism, his happy union of art and 
poetry, his keen interest in the supernatural, 
as in ‘“‘Sister Helen,” with a certain sort of 
realism, too, which comes in oddly enough 
in one so mystical, so apparently wrapt away 
from earth’s realities, His nature-effects 
are very different from Arnold’s, “‘Now and 
then there are separate lines of vivid de- 
scription of some momentary aspect or ob- 
ject in nature,—subjects common to all poets; 
but in Rossetti’s work made uncommon by 
words so vital, so clutching on the spiritual 
heart of things, and so rich in color that one 
feels only a painter could have found them.” 
Mr. Brooke thinks Clough’s ‘‘ Bothie,’”’ though 
“full of quaint, observant humor,’ with 
some true love of nature, not quite successful, 
“the execution lags behind the conception.” 
Of course this is true; but, surely, all out-of- 
doors is in these half-crazy, ‘“‘ broken-boned 
hexameters,”’ and all Oxford, the ‘home 
of lost causes,”’ with its lovely towers dream- 
ing in the moonlight, and all the young man’s 
passion for truth, that truth of which 
Clough could write in ever memorable lines, 


“Tt fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I falter, Truth is so,” 


The essay on Morris is full of a delightful 
enthusiasm for the man and for his poetry, 
which, to our thinking, in spite of its de- 
licious easy-moving verse fit for long summer 
days, lying in the grass and clover, the 
critic overpraises. Altogether, if these later 
poets are wanting a little in freshness and 
spontaneity, though Morris had enough of 
these qualities; if they are somewhat sad 
or even a bit depressing, as many find Arnold 
and Clough; or over subtle and fantastic 
as some may regard Rossetti,—every one of 
them, as revealed by Mr. Brooke’s keen 
vision, is shown to us, in one way or another, 
to be interpreters for us of the wonder and 
greatness of the world—true prophets of the 
soul; if of the soul in its less fortunate and 
happy moments, yet all the same to be reck- 
oned among those real poets whom Mrs. 
Browning perhaps rather extravagantly 
called “‘the only truth-tellers now left to 
God.” 


Tue ATONING LIFE. By Henry Sylvester 
Nash, New York; The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1 net.—It would probably be ab- 
surd to compare this remarkable little book 
with those epoch-making volumes, Ecce 
Homo and Literature and Dogma, It is not 
like either of them; and yet it is full of strik- 
ing sentences, quotable passages that put 
old ideas in rich and suggestive shapes. 
Like the author of Ecce Homo, Prof. Nash has 
often given in new and very poignant phrases 
valuable ideas that, through much vain 
repetition, were in sad danger of being lost 
altogether. There is also something of 
Arnold’s fondness for repetition of certain 
good statements—almost definitions—which 
indeed is a trick, but one which drives 
the thought home to haunt our memory, 
We can do no better than to give illustrations 
of what we mean: “If the Christian were 
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asked to give his impression of God in a sin- 
gle phrase, he would say, God’s restraint. 
God’s restraint is as deep as his being and 
his power. ... Restraint is the inner aspect 
of freedom. Freedom is the outward as- 
pect of restraint.” ‘This may well set us to 
thinking. Again: “A great person is a being 
greatly individual, yet having a gift for 
communion with his fellows equal to his 
individuality,’ The great words of the 
Christian life are righteousness and justice, 
and our author would thus read the familiar 
Beatitude, ‘‘Blessed are they who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness and justice.” 
Again: ‘‘The man redeemed by Christ is the 
creator of good society. And his final prob- 
lem is Law.’ ‘‘The Bible is a book of wit- 
ness to the nature and logic of revelation. 
It is the inspired body of straight thinking 
upon the final question.” (We may not be 
quite sure of this, but it is certainly sug- 
gestive.) . Mr. Nash finds two reasons for 
the current thought about the impossibility 


of any divine forgiveness, one in the Reign ~ 


of Law announced by the scientists, the 
other in ideas coming from India, where, 
as in the doctrine of Karma, there is “the 
same sort of unalterableness as in the laws 
of the natural universe.’ ‘This will sit smil- 
ing to Unitarian hearts: Hell,—.e., the old- 
fashioned hurling of a sinner headlong to 
perdition,—“‘‘if that be all there is to it, is a 
confession of moral bankruptcy on God’s 
part, as the old-fashioned State’s prison is a 
confession of bankruptcy on the part of the 
free State.” These and many kindred pas- 
sages will show the author’s felicity in hitting 
upon really illuminating phrases, words that 
draw blood, about vital matters. We wish, 
however, that he would not use verbs like 
eternize and standardize; but unfortunately 
the dictionary-makers have let down the 
bars, and hence the wild cattle of somewhat 
mongrel words come sweeping in. 


Tue Wispom or THE East Serres. New 
York: EK. P. Dutton & Co—In small, neat, 
well-printed volumes we have a series of 
selections from the literature of the ancient 
world. They are edited by L. Cranmer- 
Byng and Dr. S. A. Kapadia. ‘The books 
have various translators and have introduc- 
tions by different hands. In the set before 
us there are nine volumes: The Instruction 
of Ptah-Hotep (40 cents), The Teaching of 
Zoroaster (60 cents), The Way of the Buddha 
(60 cents), Women and Wisdom of Japan (40 
cents), Sa’dz’s Scroll of Wisdom (40 cents), 
The Wisdom of Israel (40 cents), The Con- 
duct of Life (40 cents), The Persian Mystics 
(60 cents), Musings of a Chinese Mystic (60 
cents). The object of the editors as stated 
by them is a. most desirable one. It is to 
promote a better understanding of Eastern 
thought and life by bringing before the peo- 
ple of the West some selected specimens of 
the noble sentiments and wise sayings of 
the Oriental‘ philosophers who have helped 
to shape the institutions of the East and to 
guide the people through immemorial ages 
of their present civilization. Once every- 
thing that came from the East was regarded 
as pagan, and every religion which held sway 
over the minds of Oriental nations was char- 
acterized as false. Max Miiller was the first 
successful popularizer of Eastern wisdom. 
Since his time it has been increasingly easy 
to introduce Eastern wisdom to Western 
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readers, and at last even the missionaries 
and missionary boards have ceased insulting 
those whom they wish to convert by ignorant 
denunciation of the religion of their fathers. 
They now work in a spirit of conciliation, and 
endeavor through sympathy to reach the 
minds of those whom they would help to a 
better understanding to modern life, It is 
now accepted as a fact about which there need 
be no dispute that there are elements of 
truth in all the Biblical religions of the world 
which ought to be conserved, and that Chris- 
tians have still something to learn from the 
adherents of the ancient forms of faith. 
These little volumes are missionaries of the 
best kind, and may do much not only to im- 
prove the methods of religious workers, but 
also to abate somewhat the errors with which 
the representatives of Western governments 
are inclined to regard ‘‘the natives” of all 
lands. 


INSPIRED MILLIONAIRES, An Interpreta- 
tion of America, By Gerald Stanley Lee. 
Northampton, Mass.: Mount Tom Press.— 
Whatever Mr, Lee’s faults may be, dulness 
is not one of them, He is always intensely 
alive, and gives us a series of electric shocks, 
This book is one of them, Its main con- 
tention is that what the world chiefly needs 
is ‘Inspired Millionaires.” For ‘‘as far as 
one can see with the naked eye, the one 
single position in the country that is vacant 
just now is that of inspired millionaires,” 
By inspired, of course, Mr, Lee means that 
the rich man shall see that money gives him 
power for righteousness; e.g,,for running fac- 
tories with justice, and not turning men into 
mere “hands” to feed machines, “It is 
getting to be a literal business truth that 
what the typical modern factory most needs 
to go with its plant to-day is a creed, or 
possibly a church on the premises, where 
all the people in the factory could go, master 
and workmen, and kneel together until they 
amount to something,” Religion and busi- 
ness must go hand in hand, “Golden-Rule 
Jones’? would be a man after Mr, Lee’s own 
heart, Many, however, will not like this 
about Tolstoy, who, when the new times 
come, will always be “reckoned as a pic- 
turesque man, a sort of Ladcoén; but he is 
not going to be held peculiarly religious.” 
Mr, Lee says, though he did not personally 
know Gov. Douglas, yet perhaps the open 
secret was there,—‘“A fortune and a human 
being lying alongside each other, all inter- 
penetrated with each other.”’ In short, our 
author does not feel—nor do we—that, had 
Jesus lived now, he would have condemned 
all rich people, merely because they are rich, 
or approved all poor people just because 
they are poor, ‘There is something far too 
sweeping in such “lump” judgments, Jesus 
eared for individuals, and here and there a 
millionaire may be as “inspired,” if he have 
open vision, as the poor fisherman, Mr. 
Lee’s book, with its breezy freshness, and, on 
the whole,—though sometimes too much 
marked by eccentricity,—its real sanity of 
thought, ought to do something to help along 
in the furtherance of the “good time coming.” 


Stories NEw AND OLD, Selected with in- 
troductions by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, $1.50. 
This volume contains eleven short stories, 
collected and edited primarily for use in the 
Outlook of New York. Dr. Mabie has made 
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his selections from widely different sources 
and with intention to illustrate the range and 
diversity of human life, In his introduction 
he calls attention to the way in which modern 
life is coming under the inspection of skilful 
and thoughtful students of human nature and 
the way in which the results of sympathetic 
observation are being recorded in the short 
stories which are now produced in such great 
numbers and with such amazing variety of 
motive and insight. He brings out some of 
the old favorites, with others of good quality, 
but little known to the reading public, and 
some others also that show the latest forms 
of observation and invention as contrasted 
with the work of such men as Hawthorne 
and Dickens. ‘The short story is, to a con- 
siderable extent, the product of American 
life, Very few of our writers show the prac- 
tised skill of English and French authors, 
but in America everybody writes short stories, 
and they illustrate in a wonderful way the 
incidents and vicissitudes of American life. 
Our Harper’s, Scribner’s, and Century maga- 
zines have English editions, and it is a comi- 
cal experience for an American to be told by 
an Englishman that we have nothing in 
America that corresponds to these excellent 
magazines, 


THE RELIGION OF Democracy. By 
Charles Ferguson. Kansas City, Mo.: Muni- 
cipal University Press. 50 cents.—This 
eloquent and enthusiastic book is reprinted 
in a cheap edition after it has made a tour of 
the world. It has been published in Lon- 
don and Leipzig, and, wherever it has been, 
has awakened thought and stimulated the 
moral faculties of its readers. It is a mes- 
sage of one who sees the wrong of the world 
and sees also its good and believes that the 
vast powers lying still latent in humanity 
will, in the end, make good and shape for 
themselves institutions to match the hopes 
of the race. Whether the fulness of time has 
yet come or not the author does not say or 
know. ‘The last sentence of his book is, 
“There is no Destiny: there are only Op- 
portunity and an infinite waiting for the 
coming of the poets and the artists who shall 
rejoice in Life on any terms, hearing the 
singing in the heart of God and sending back 
a brave antiphonal across all the deserts and 
wildernesses of the world.” 


THE SANITY OF ART. By Bernard Shaw. 
New York: Benjamin R. ‘Tucker.—Mr. 
Shaw says that Mr. Tucker, the editor and 
publisher, promised him, for a review of 
Degeneration by Dr. Nordau in _ the 
columns of Liberty, the highest price that 
had ever been paid to any man for a maga- 
zine article. He wrote the review, ruined 
the publisher, and, he thinks, slew De- 
generation. In this little volume he dis- 
cusses, with running comment, the sanity of 
art, Wagnerism, Ibsenism, why law is in- 
dispensable, Nordau’s book, and echolalia. 
In treating these subjects, showing up the 
defects and fallacies in the writings of Nor- 
dau and his Degeneration, he says that in 
two hundred and sixty thousand mortal 
words Nordau says the same thing over and 
over again,—“‘the proper way to drive a thing 
into the mind of the world, though Nordau 
considers it a symptom of insane obsession 
on the part of the writers who do not share 
his own opinions. ” 
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THE ENCHANTED Castle. By E. Nesbit. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.25.— 
The importation of magic wishing rings and 
secret enchantments into a stroy of up-to- 
date, twentieth century children results in 
new combinations and amusing situations. 
E.. Nesbit is an entertaining writer, and her 
children are always interesting in conversa- 
tion and spirit, whether their adventures are 
those of fairyland or plain every-day life. 
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The Dome, 
Tea for Three. 


Once Bobby Bear and Bubby Bear and Baby Bear played 
tea, 

They had a little tea-set that held just enough for three; 

And Bobby tied on Baby’s bib, wbile Bubby filled the pot 

With just a spoon of tea apiece—and water boiling hot. 


Now Bobby Bear and Bubby Bear were quite polite and 
fine; 
They never hurried rudely when ’twas time to sup or dine. 
So Bubby pouring the tea, took care. that Bobby got the 
most— 
But while they talked wee Baby Bear ate every bit of toast! 
—Saint Nicholas. 
Cornelia goes Visiting. 
BY ALICE E. ALLEN, 

“Have you put in plenty of clothes, 
mother?” asked Cornelia, anxiously. 

““Oh;, xyes, dear,” said mother, )She 
smiled up at Cornelia from the big suit-case 
she was packing. “‘You’re to stay only 
a week, you know.” 

“Maybe I can stay two weeks,” said Cor- 
nelia, digging the toe of her sturdy little boot 
into the rug. ‘“‘Cousin Laura said so.”’ 

“Mother can’t spare you,”’ said mother, 
““& week seems a long time to her.” 

A week didn’t seem a long time to Cornelia 
when she and cousin Laura took their seat 
in the train, and sped away between green 
fields and woods toward Cousin Laura’s home, 

Why, in a week there were only seven 
little short days and seven nights. And 
nights didn’t count, because you were asleep 
and wouldn’t even know you were visiting. 

Cousin Laura had found a friend on the 
train, She leaned forward, talking to her. 

“At that moment her voice floated back to 
Cornelia. ‘“‘Sonietimes,’’ she said, ‘I lie 
awake all night.” 

Cormelia looked out of the window. In 
all her happy, healthy little life she had never 
lain awake in bed more than a half-hour, 
How could any one lie awake all night? 
Suppose she should,—one of those seven, 
away-from-home nights? 

The train flew on. Cousin Laura talked. 
Cornelia looked out of the window. ‘That 
strange new thought about lying awake 
brought with it many other new thoughts. 
Cornelia looked at mother’s little gold watch, 
which, as a special treat, mother had let 
her carry. It was half-past ten. Cornelia 
had been gone just fifteen minutes! 

A quarter of an hour! And ina day there 
were how many quarter-hours? Cornelia 
tried to think it out, but she couldn’t. 


Her throat ached, her shoes hurt. ‘There 
was a queer pain in her left side. She sat 
very still for a long, long time. Cousin 


Laura still talked. 

Cornelia looked at her watch again, It 
was twenty-five minutes to eleven. Had the 
watch stopped? No, it ticked chéeerily, 

Cornelia did some more hard thinking. 
After another long, long time Cousin Laura 
glanced out of the window. ‘‘There’s the 
river, Cornelia,’’ she said. ‘‘We’re almost 
home now. What a short ride!” 

“Yes, Cousin Laura,” said Cornelia, po- 
litely. She didn’t mean that it had been a 
short ride; but she had to say something, 
and the “Yes” slipped over the lump in her 
throat as easily as anything. 

The lump was growing bigger every minute. 
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It tasted salty like tears. The pain in her 
side was worse, too. Maybe she was going 
to be ill. 

“Cousin Laura,’ said Cornelia, Cousin 
Laura, packages in hand, had leaned over 
for one last word to her friend. 

“Cousin Laura,’ cried Cornelia again. 
The train was slackening speed. “I think— 
perhaps—I’d better go back. I don’t feel 
very well.” 

“A touch of car sickness, my dear,’ said 
Cousin Laura. “You will feel better in the 
fresh air. Here we are.” 


“J think—I’ll just stay on—and go back,” 


said Cornelia. 

“This train doesn’t go back, child,” cried 
Cousin Laura. “It goes straight on to the 
city. Hurry, dear.”’ 

Blindly Cornelia followed Cousin Laura, 
Whoever supposed trains didn’t turn around 
and take people home after they had carried 
them away? How did you get home, any 
way? 


For a few minutes outside the train | 


things did seem brighter. Uncle Samuel 
was waiting at the station to drive Cousin 
Laura home. Cornelia sat up stiff and 
straight, and drove the pretty brown horses. 
She knew at once how to hold the reins and 
the whip. Uncle Samuel chuckled. ‘‘She’s 
a born horse-woman,”’ he said. 

The drive lasted only a few minutes, 
and then the lump came back, bigger than 
ever. Cousin Laura hurried Cornelia out 
into the garden to pull the radishes for lunch. 

Back in the house Cornelia made a dis- 
covery. Cousin Laura’s house, with its 
pretty rooms, cool porches, vines, and ham- 
mocks was only a house. It wasn’t a 
home at all. 

Cornelia went out and sat down in one 
of her hammocks, She listened to Cousin 
Laura’s voice, but she didn’t hear much that 
she said. Over and over on her fingers 
she counted, ‘‘One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven,’—seven whole days—and the 
first one not half gone. 

“There’s a little girl lives across the street,”’ 
came cheerily in Cousin Laura’s voice. 
“She’s just about your age, and” — 

Cornelia couldn’t hear any more, Almost 
she hated the little girl across the street. 

“‘Tthink, Cousin Laura, I’d better go— 
back home,” she said. “‘I’m—maybe, I’m 
sick,” 

“You're hungry,’ said Cousin Laura, 
‘And lunch is ready. Anyway, Cornelia,” 
she added, as they sat down at the pretty 
table, ‘‘you can’t go home until the four- 
o’clock train, unless you walk,” 

After lunch Cornelia looked at her watch 
again. One o’clock,—three hours had gone 
since she left home. ‘Three hours more 
must go before she could go back—even if 
Cousin Laura would let her go at four o’clock. 

Cornelia was out in Cousin Laura’s pretty 
garden. Cousin Laura had gone to get 
the little girl across the street. Cornelia 
stood by the mignonette bed. Its fresh, 
strong scent made her think of beautiful 
cool, sweet twilights, with the first stars 
coming out slowly, and mother’s voice 
from the door calling, ‘‘Come, now, dear, 
it’s bedtime.” 

Bedtime? Even if these hours were long 
in passing, bedtime was coming sure and 
swift. Every minute brought it nearer. 
That dear, quiet, happy time with mother’s 
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voice in it and mother’s kiss and mother 
herself! How could it come without mother? 

Cornelia crawled under the fence. She 
ran through the orchard. Broad, beautiful 
fields lay beyond. Far off was a gleam of 
blue which was the river. If she could 
ever reach the river, she could follow it home. 
. Cornelia was half-way across the first 
field when Cousin Laura’s voice, panting 
and frightened, called after her, ‘Cornelia, 
Cornelia, where are you going, child?” 

“Home,” cried Cornelia. “I can walk, 
I guess.”’ . 

Cousin Laura hurried up. She caught 
Cornelia’s hand. “You can’t walk, dear. 
Wait! You shall go at 3.55. Vil put you 
on the train myself. You'll get there 
that way much sooner.” 

Cousin Laura led Cornelia back across the 
field. In the orchard was the little girl 
from across the street. She stared at 
Cornelia in a friendly fashion from the funnel 
of her blue checked sun-bonnet. 

Cornelia pulled her hand away from 
Cousin Laura’s. She looked at her watch. 
It was half-past one. Four o’clock wasn’t 
far off now. 3.55, Cornelia calculated, was 
stillnearer. Both came long before bedtime. 

“You got a watch?” said the little girl 
from across the street. ‘I wishIhad. I got 
a goat: want to see him? Let’s run.” 

At half-past three Cousin Laura set out 
with Cornelia’s suit-case. She crossed the 
street. 

‘“‘Cornelia,’’ she called, 
time. You must hurry.” 

There was a rush, followed by a wild 
clatter and scramble. Around the corner 
of the house, at breakneck speed, came the 
goat. He was drawing a small express 
wagon. On the seat was Cornelia, She 
was driving. 

At sight of Cousin Laura and the suit- 
case Cornelia’s face grew sober. 

“‘Oh, it can’t be time yet,” she cried. 
‘Whoa, Billy, whoa! Cousin Laura, I’m 
having a perfectly splendid time. . I—I 
guess I’d better wait till to-morrow!” 


“it’s nearly train 
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Donald’s Cap. 


‘“Where’s grandpa?”’ called an excited 
little voice at the front door. ‘Papa 
and I have come to take him driving, and 
papa’s holding the horses.” 

Grandmother smiled over her glasses, 
“Youll find grandfather in the library, 
Donald,” she said, and, as the chubby little 
figure trudged along toward the library door, 
Aunt Bess called after him,— 

“Cap off in the house, Don, if you want to 
be my pet nevvy!” 

A minute later Donald came back into the 
sitting-room with grandfather’s tall silk hat 
on his head, and it had slipped down over 
his eyes and nose until nothing but his red 
rosebud mouth was in sight. But grand- 
father was close behind, and a minute later 
he had rescued his precious hat from Donald’s 
head, and the two had started off together. 

Donald’s papa was waiting in the carriage. 
““That’s right, come on! ‘These horses don’t 
like to stand!” he called, as they came out, 
and added: ‘‘ Donald, you’ve left your cap in 
the house, Go back and get it.” 

Donald’s hands went up to his head. No 
cap there. So back into the house he went. 

“‘Where’s my cap, grandma?” 
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Grandmother did not know; but she went 
into the library with him, and lifted all the 
pillows on the couch, and looked under the 
couch; and under the chairs, and under the 
newspapers on the table, and in all the places 
where Donald’s cap usually gets. She 
could not find it. 

Out in the carriage Donald’s papa was 
getting impatient. ‘‘It’s strange they can’t 
find that cap!” he muttered. ‘The boy 
wasn’t in the house five minutes,’’ And at 
last he gave the reins to grandfather, and 
went in to see about it himself. 

“TI don’t ’member puttin’ it anywhere at 
all, papa,” Donald said. 

“That’s the trouble—he never does re- 
member!” his papa said finally. “I told 
him yesterday that the next time he lost his 
cap he’d stay at home from the place he was 
going, and that means this drive. Father 
and I will go without him. ‘This is the only 
way to teach him. But, if he finds his cap 
before we come back, I’ll take him a little 
drive then.” And Donald’s papa jumped 
into the carriage beside grandfather and 
drove off. 

Donald sat on the front steps, looking after 
them, a miserable little heap of disappoint- 
ment, ‘‘wo big tears were rolling down his 
cheeks. It was a beautiful, sunny Saturday 
afternoon, and he had been promised this 
drive all the week! Oh, dear—and, oh, dear! 
Where could that old cap be? f 

It was two hours before the carriage drove 
up again. 

“Have you found your cap?” 
papa. 

Donald shook his head hopelessly, and 
Aunt Bess answered: ‘“‘Found it! We've 
turned this house inside out since you went 
away; and, if I didn’t remember telling him 
to take it off when he came in, I should 
know positively that you brought him here 
bareheaded!” 

While she was speaking, grandfather had 
climbed out of the carriage, and now, as he 
came up the steps, he took off his own high 
hat and put it on Donald’s curly head. 
“There, sir!” he said. “If you can’t find 
your hat, you may have mine!” 

It was only a joke, of course, for grand- 
father is really very careful of his shiny 
silk hat; but, as he lifted it from Donald’s 
head again, Aunt Bess cried out, ‘‘Look 
there!” 

“Well!” said grandfather. 

“T never!” said grandmother. For there, 
on top of Donald’s curls, was the missing 
cap! 

By that time papa had tied the horses 
and was coming up the steps. ‘‘ Where did 
that cap come from?” he demanded, and 
they all stared at each other without a 
word, d 

Donald spoke first. ‘‘I know!” he cried. 
“Tt comed out of the top of grandpa’s 
hat!”” 

“Tt must have stuck there when he had on 
my hat before!” added grandfather. 

“Now, papa,’ Donald said then, “I 
couldn’t find my cap ’fore you comed back, 
*cause you an’ grandpa had it wiv you in the 
carriage.” 

Papa burst out laughing at that. 

“Come on, father!’”’ he cried. ‘‘There’s 
time yet for a good spin round the park 
before dinner, and I think I owe this boy 
a drive!”—Grace Ethelwyn Cody, in Youth’s 


called 
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A Dependable Girl, 


Mabel Taft was the only girl in school 
that owned a camera. Sometimes she took 
pictures at recess and after lessons were 
over for the day. ‘The children thought it 
great fun to pose for her. 

“Oh, take us playing London Bridge!” 
proposed Caro Conklin. 

“All right,” said Mabel, ‘I will.” 

This was just before the afternoon ses- 
sion; but by four o’clock it had grown so 
cloudy that Mabel decided they would have 
to wait until another day. 

“T know I could not get a good picture 
now,” she said, “‘it is so dark.” 

“Oh, dear!” mourned Sadie Brown, ‘I 
can’t come to school to-morrow. I’m going 
to Hartford with mother. Don’t take it 
while I’m gone, will you?” 

“No, Sadie, I won’t take it till you are 
here,” Mabel promised. 

The next day it rained, but the day after 
that was sunny, and the girls begged for 
the photograph. 

“TY can’t take it,” Mabel said, ‘‘Sadie 
isn’t here.” 

“Never mind,’ argued Caro Conklin, 
“She can be in another one. It’s a lovely 
day for it, and all the rest of us are here. 
Come, do!” 

Mabel shook her 
Sadie I wouldn’t.” 

Caro pouted. ‘You didn’t promise to 
wait forever,’ she fretted. “Besides, she 
didn’t propose it, and the one that did ought 
to have her say.” 

But Mabel held to her word, and it was 
a whole week before Sadie and sunny skies 
came together. Then the picture was taken, 
and each girl had a print to keep. 

Not long after this Caro’s grandmother 
fell sick, and one night after school Caro 
was sent across the town to her grand- 
mother’s home, On her way she met Mabel 
Taft. 

“Oh, come with me!” she begged. ‘I 
don’t believe I can get back until late, and 
I’m afraid to go through Veteran Street 
alone after dark,” 

“T have an errand to do for mother, over 
east,’ Mabel said; ‘‘but I'll tell you what, 
—you won’t be afraid as far as here; and, 
if you get back first, you can wait here for 
me, and, if I’m first. I’ll wait for you.” 

So it was agreed. But, when Caro reached 
the corner on her home walk, there was 
no Mabel in sight, It was later and duskier 
than even Caro had anticipated, for she 
had had to stay to do something for grand- 
ma. 

“Oh, I’m afraid she’s gone on Caro 
said to herself, feeling very much like cry- 
ing, for she was a timid girl. Then she 
happened to think of Mabel’s picture prom- 
ise, and she took heart at once. ‘‘Of course, 
she’d have waited,” she argued, “’cause 
she never breaks her word.’’ So she walked 
up and down in front of the drug store; 
but the minutes went by, and Mabel did 
not come, ‘‘PerhapsI ought not to wait,” 
she muttered. ‘‘WhatZif she has gone?” 
And her heart gave a leap of dismay. Again 
she cheered herself with the assurance. 
“But no, she said'she’d stay, and she would” 
—and just then Mabel’s trim little figure 
showed in the darkening. cross street. 

“T was hindered,” she explained. _ 

“TY was almost afraid you’d gone on and 


head. “I promised 
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left me,” Caro said, with a joyous squeeze 
of Mabel’s arm. : 

“Why, of course I wouldn’t,’”’ said Mabel. 
“J promised, you know.” 

Then suddenly Caro realized what a splen- 
did thing it is to keep one’s promises, for 
a friend who does this can always be de- 
pended upon. 

Caro is learning to be dependable, too, 
and the picture of London Bridge is an 
ever-present reminder of the girl who never 
breaks her word.—Selected. 


The Sisty OF Khatet: 


Khaki, the olive-colored canvas cloth 
worn by soldiers in hot climates, owes its 
present use to a lucky accident, as is the case 
with many inventions. This cotton stuff 
has been worn in India by British troops for 
many years. Its tint was a greenish brown, 
but it always faded when it was washed with 
soap, 

A business man from Manchester, while 
travelling in India, chanced to enter into 
conversation with an English officer, who re- 
marked carelessly that the first manufacturer 
who could produce a cotton drill that would 
not fade would make his fortune. 

The young Englishman never forgot this 
hint. He came home, found a skilful dyer, 
and with him began the search for an olive 
dye which, when used on cotton cloth, would 
not yield to soap orsoda. ‘They spent years 
in these experiments, all of which proved 
fruitless, 

One day they found among several scraps ~ 
of dyed cloth one which retained its color 
under the most severe tests, The puzzling 
fact was that it had been cut from the same 
piece of cloth and subject to the same process 
as the other scraps, all of which faded. ‘The 
two experimenters were greatly perplexed, 
and for months tried in vain to solve the 
riddle. The one little fragment of khaki was 
the only one which kept -its color against all 
attacks, 

By chance, one day, they found that the 
dye in which this scrap had been dipped had 
remained for a time in a metal dish of a pecul- 
iar kind. The secret was found. The 
metal of the dish, in combination with the 
chemicals of the dye, had furnished the one 
thing needful. They tried the experiment 
with other pieces. The dye held, and their 
fortunes were made.—Chicago Record- 
Herald, 


The teacher in a Boston kindergarten 
asked, ‘‘ Where do the birds go in winter?” 
A little four-year-old piped up, ‘South 
Boston.”’—Umity. 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


A. Wysard, a Protestant Swiss writer and 
author of creditable books on Biblical themes, 
writes a eulogistic article in a Swiss journal 
on the new French Bible translation of 
Abbé A. Crampon, which is published, with 
the approbation of the Jesuit order, by 
Desclés, Lefevre et Cie., editeurs Pontificaux, 
Tournai, Belgium. He calls it a splendid 
deed and triumph of French Catholicism. 
It surpasses in clearness, elegance, and 
loftiness every official version, Catholic or 
Protestant. Even where the text contra- 
dicts the teaching of the Church, it trans- 
lates it correctly, but seeks to render it 
inocuous by an accompanying note of com- 
ment, Such a passage as Mark iii. 21, 
which of itself refutes the myth of Jesus’ 
supernatural birth, is correctly translated 
Les parents disaient, ‘‘Il est hors de sens,” 
which is explained away in the notes, “ Per- 
haps to withdraw him from the hatred of 
his enemies.””? This is more plausible cer- 
tainly than a recent explanation by Prof. 
Walther, of the University of Rostock; 
namely, ‘‘Because they feared that in his 
divine ardor he would neglect to eat his 
meals!” John vii. 8, and following verses, 
which reads in our English version, “I go 
not yet up to this feast’? (at Jerusalem), is 
more correctly given Je n'y vais point, an 
emphatic negative which discredits the 
apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
The fact that Jesus, despite this strong dis- 
claimer, does go to Jerusalem is sought to be 
neutralized in this edition by the annotation 
that he did not desire to go publicly,—avec 
les nombreuses caravanes, After this fashion 
the Vulgate, the official Roman Catholic 
translation, is corrected and revised, while 
our Protestant Bible societies continue to 
print versions which they are fully aware to 
be in many points erroneously rendered into 
English. 

This new version is also admirably printed, 
and sold at a price which cannot easily be 
paralleled Each Gospel and the book of 
Acts may be bought separately for 10 cen- 
times (two cents). This includes the anno- 
tations. The aim is evidently to counter- 
act the propaganda of the Protestant Bible 
societies, who may well take the lesson to 
heart. 

The elimination of Le Signal of Paris, the 
only French Protestant daily newspaper, 
is a distinct loss to the Protestant cause 
in that country. It was a paper of great 
literary merit and distinguished for the high 
moral tone which characterized its editorial 
columns, reports, and even advertisements. 
But it had to succumb to adverse financial 
conditions. Le Svzécle of Paris remains 
the journal with which the Protestant ele- 
ment is henceforth most closely affiliated. 

One sometimes gleans surprising home news 
from foreign sources. Thus the Asservatore 
Romano informs its readers that of the 
16,000 souls included in the naval expedi- 
tion which Admiral Evans guided around the 
American continent, some 6,000 are Roman 
Catholics, to which faith also two of the 
admirals belong. Admiral. Evans, as is 
well-known, isa Unitarian. The fleet counts 
six Catholic chaplains, the Roman journal 
tells us, but not a single Protestant one! 
Father Gleason is its spiritual superior. 
He holds daily mass, and on Sundays the 
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entire ship’s company, including the officers, 
attend the Catholic service. A number of 
conversions to this faith are already chron- 
icled. Is this the truth or a fabrication con- 
cocted for the readers of this journal ? 

Any American family desiring to secure 
a comfortable furnished house for the next 
seven or eight months in Paris at an extremely 
moderate rental may address the writer of 
these lines. The domicile in question, be- 
longing to one of our co-religionists, is in 
an excellent quarter of the nearer suburbs, 
close by the Bois de Boulogne. ‘There is 
a nice garden and tennis court, and a coach- 
house where an automobile might be kept. 
Possession given at once and until April 
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From the Isles of Shoals. 


II. 


As one star differeth from another in 
glory, so differeth last week on the Isles of 
Shoals from the present, the Sunday School 
Institute, era. We have always considered 
ourselves rather serious-minded, fond of the 
presentation of high themes, and holding 
ourselves equal to the intelligent discussion 
and criticism of any subject, however diffi- 
cult, even if we might sometimes hope secretly 
that the speaker was going to have a leaning 
to the side of mercy. But our ways in the 
past have been those of frivolity itself com- 
pared to the intentness with which for the 
past five days we have set ourselves to the 
acquisition of definite, usable knowledge 
and training, with no strayings from the 
path into unprofitable by-ways. It is true 
a late musical performance on Wednesday 
evening showed that relaxation was possible 
for those who were able to take it after seven 
meetings of instruction, and the vaudeville 
performance on Friday evening closed the 
week with a burst of gayety to which we 
have never been accustomed. In our giddiest 
days we have never had vaudeville until 
the Sunday School Institute came to show 
us how. 

The Institute has been an undoubted 
success both in regard to the number of 
students present and the quality of instruc- 
tion offered. The interest in the different 
papers and discussions has been earnest and 
genuine, as one can easily tell by the piazza 
conversations and suggestions that continued 
the subject presented in meeting or con- 
ference. ‘There is no reason, I think, why 
the experiment should not be tried again 
next year, with the advantage that it will 
then be no longer an experiment. 

The morning lectures brought us Dr. 
William C. Gannett and Prof. George F. 
Moore as expounders to us of “The Back- 
ground of Old Testament Study.” On Mon- 
day Dr. Gannett considered the place that 
the Old Testament should hold in the educa- 
tion of the modern child. Believing that 
most of our Sunday-school methods and 
text-books belong rather to the Ptolemaic 
than to the Copernican age, he asked why, 
with our views about God in nature, God 
in history, and God in the soul, the Bible 
should be almost our only Sunday-school 
tool. If our children do not love to read 
the Bible, is it likely that their Biblical 
training has had any deep effect on their 
life or character, which is the ultimate end 
of the school? Either we have too much 
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Bible or the book is wrongly taught, or 
both. Yet it will remain our most available 
tool, rightly taken in hand. 

Dr. Gannett showed how the Bible stories 
answer the three tests of a good story, being 
dramatic, clear, and simple,and touched with 
mystery, therefore good for the child mind; 
but when he asked if therefore, for the sake 
of their charm, we should use them as Sun- 
day-school material, he compared Mrs. 
Louise Seymour Houghton’s manual, with 
its repetitions of the same stories differently 
interpreted for different ages, and the text- 
books of Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Adler of the 
Ethical Culture Society. Old orthodoxy 
took the stories at their face value, as facts 
with religious content: new orthodoxy, as 
represented by Mrs. Houghton, takes them 
now as poems with religious intent, but it 
still does not correlate the Bible with other 
literature, and it would use all these Bible 
stories, no matter how bloody the hero or 
how monstrous the God, for moral and re- 
ligious purposes. ‘The Ethical Culture books, 
though more discriminating, have exactly 
the same faults of inclusion and general 
treatment, their editors expanding or elim- 
inating the stories at will. 

Dr. Gannett would not use the stories at 
all before the age of twelve, leaving them 
for the mother and keeping the Sunday- 
school time for the teaching of the highest 
and best things we know instead of giving 
scare stories about God. His rule is, ‘‘ Use 
nothing from the Bible that you would not 
use if it were not in the Bible.” Give the 
best of these stories at home along with the 
other folk stories. At twelve the child 
should have them in Sunday-school, when 
he is old enough to be a critic and call a 
mean thing mean. He would follow that 
with a Jesus and Paul year and with a 
“Great Lives” year, then returning to the 
Old Testament with the use of Dr. Lyon’s 
book. By this time the children can under- 
stand the God in history and the thought of 
evolution. 

The three lectures of Prof. George F. 
Moore sketched rapidly but clearly the de- 
velopment of the Old Testament literature, 
taking up successively the history, the pro- 
phetic books, and the poetical literature, 
including the lyric poetry, the expressions 
of religious devotion, and the beginnings of 
philosophy. He did this constructively, 
leaving in the minds of his hearers a better 
understanding of the evolution of the differ- 
ent books as we have received them, and 
illuminating the relations of their different 
parts. He showed that the comparison of 
Hebrew and Greek literature is justified, 
not only by the lyric poetry and the noble 
religious expression and by such a book 
as Job, but also by the form in which the 
history, for instance, has been written, done 
with the high art of cultivated speech, 
which is very good style indeed. ‘The ninth- 
century authors discovered in the Hebrew 
language unexpected flexibility and a medium 
for the expression of a rich .imagination. 
Prof. Moore was generously willing to answer 
questions, and on Wednesday afternoon he 
held an informal conference for further dis- 
cussion. 

This course ended with the lecture by Dr. 
Gannett on Friday morning, which summed 
up the results of the week’s previous study, 
andfshowed thefimmense gain which comes 
from the more intelligent use of the Bible. 
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By rearranging the books and their parts 
in their true time order, the higher criticism 
has revealed the natural rise and growth 
of the Hebrew religion, flowering into Chris- 
tianity. It is the spiritual autobiography 
of a religious race, coming into being first 
as part of a national literature, then rising 
through transfigurations of reverence to the 
significance of special divine revelation, and 
now returning to its rightful place as litera- 
ture, immortal in its spirit and influence. 
Especially helpful were the charts by which 
Dr. Gannett made clear the results of this 
constructive study of chronology and _his- 
tory. : 

Four evening addresses were given on 
topics cognate with the work of the week. 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin gave us the phi- 
losophy of the problem of what the modern 
Sunday-school ought to do for the boy, help- 
ing him to develop his full powers of inde- 
pendent thought and action. Rev. George 
W. Kent also considered the problem of the 
boy, shaping his thought by the parable of 
the wild rose, which has been developed 
from rough, savage beginnings to wonderful 
color and fragrance. In something the 
same way has risen that flowering of human 
energy, the White Island light-house. The 
boy should be taught that the energy, the 
eager desire, the persistent will of his nature, 
are his for a high purpose, and the soul 
does not help flesh more than flesh may help 
soul. 

On Wednesday evening Mrs. William I. 
Lawrance led her interested hearers to the 
Eternal City, “In the Footprints of St. 
Paul.” By graphic description of her own 
pilgrimage to the places in Rome with which 
the name of Paul is connected, she illuminated 
his wanderings and vicissitudes, making 
him seem, indeed, a very real person. Mrs. 
Lawrance is doubtless prepared to read this 
paper before clubs and study classes. 

Miss Lillian Brickett Poor drew from her 
own rich experience with the kindergarten 
class of Dr. Ames’s church to answer the 
question, ‘‘What shall the Sunday-school 
do for the very little children?’’ It might 
really have been answered much more simply 
if somebody had merely said, ‘Why, get 


. such a teacher as Miss Poor, of course,” 


but her paper went more into detail, and 
that it was valuable and suggestive was 
proved by the eager questions that greeted 
its close. 

Probably most of the serious, regular 
Institute work was done in the classes and 
conferences, which this letter can hardly 
hope to report. Each morning Rev. Will- 
iam I, Lawrance or Rev. Henry T. Secrist 
gave Bible readings with interpretations, 
and afternoon conferences on Sunday- 
school methods and conduct, discussed such 
subjects as ‘‘The Child’s Religion,” prob- 
lems of organization and growth, how to 
prepare and teach a lesson, and questions of 
superintendency. One of the interesting 
features of the week was the presence of 
regularly appointed representatives of va- 
rious Sunday-schools. It is in this direction 
that the Institute ought to extend its in- 
fluence another year. Sunday-schools can 
hardly do better work for themselves and 
their own ends than by paying the expenses 
of one or more delegates to such meetings 
as these have been. It has beena great pleas- 
ure to see the many young, eager faces, and 


_ to watch the earnest taking of notes, and to. 
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hear hints of the after-discussions on the 
piazza or the rocks. Though the attend- 
ants at this summer Institute have had 
comparatively no time for their own pleasure, 
there is no escaping the subtile influences 
of the islands, in themselves a stimulus to 
high thought and endeavor. E. HE. M. 


Rev. George S. Shaw. 


The subject of this sketch was born in 
Bristol, R.I., April 8, 1837. At the age of 
two years he and his family went to New 
Bedford, Mass. At the age of five his mother 
died. At the age of seven and eight months 
he was put out to live on a farm in East 
Freetown, as boys were then, receiving his 
board and clothes and schooling in the winter. 
He did not go to school in the summer after 
he was eight until he went to Meadville at 
twenty-one. At the age of sixteen his father 
took him as his apprentice into the shipyard. 
The change from the country to a large place 
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with other things made a change in his 
health, so that he began having fevers, etc. 
After being with his father about two years 
he went as apprentice to Ebenezer Keen, 
firm of Pierce & Keen, where he served 
until twenty-one His wages were about 
twelve cents a day, with board and washing. 
Soon after going to New Bedford he became 
converted and was baptized by immersion, 
and joined the Middle Street Christian Church. 
At the age of seventeen, aided by other young 
men, he started a Sunday-school in the lower 
part of the city, where since a chapel has 
been built and used for missionary work. 
During these years he was earnest in religion 
almost to insanity, some of the time attend- 
ing three and four Sunday-schools a Sunday, 
with one or two preaching services and a 
prayer meeting in the evening and a meeting 
almost every night in the week. When he 
was eighteen, urged on by older men, he 
began to preach. The Christian denomina- 
tion with which he grew up without knowing 
it did not see any necessity for an education 
if one was called to preach, and so gave him 
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no encouragement in that direction. At the 
age of twenty-one the way was opened for 
him to go to the Meadville Theological School. 
At this time he did not know a noun from a* 
verb in English, grammar not being a boy’s 
study in his day, but was put into the first 
preparatory class and made to study Latin 
and Greek. He often wonders if Meadville 
with its better equipments is doing better 
work than when it took in such ill pre- 
pared but earnest devoted boys and helped 
them. After four years of the hardest kind 
of study he graduated June 26, 1869. Re- 
turning to New England he preached here 
and there for about six months, when by the 
recommendation of a friend he received an 
appointment as chaplain of the Missouri 
State Penitentiary at a salary of $200 a year, 
getting his home and board by being the 
tutor of a family of children. After staying 
at the penitentiary about a year he resigned 
and went to St. Louis as teacher in the House 
of Refuge. The Civil War had commenced 
in 1861. He was ordained as a minister 
Nov. 9, 1862. Jan. 4, 1864, he enlisted as a 
private in Company C, 27th Volunteers. He 
went with Gen. Sherman through the march 
to and siege of Atlanta, and the one hundred 
days’ fight when there was not one hour, day 
or night, when firing was not going on, the 
march of the 15th Corps of three thousand 
miles in one summer as its commander, John 
A. Logan, reported, and to the sea and up 
through the Carolinas. His first battle was 
at Resaca, Ga., where his gun was smashed 
in his hands by a bullet which struck it at 
the muzzle. For some eight months of his 
almost sixteen as a private, he was in the 
medical department, serving as clerk for 
the surgeon-in-chief of the division and as 
assistant at the operating tables, etc. April 
28, 1865, he was promoted to the chaplaincy 
of the 135th United States Colored Infantry 
at Raleigh, N.C. After serving six months 
the regiment was discharged at Louisville, 
Ky. He then returned to St. Louis, and 
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later did missionary work for over two years 
in the West, being a year and a half at She- 
boygan, Wis. Having returned East in 1868, 
. he went for a single Sunday, July 19, to 
Ashby, Mass., where, since that time, for 
forty years, he has served the First Parish 
without a break. His first impulse to the 
ministry was to be a foreign missionary, 
which missionary impulse has been with him 
all the years, and so has drawn him out with 
the most active services in the large field 
where he has been placed. His experience 
of forty years makes him believe that the 
country minister, if he stays long enough, 
has the best opportunities of any to gain 
solid influence. During all these years he 
has had to contend with a bad head, injured 
while in the army, and for eleven or twelve 
years with heart difficulty which has made 
it harder to do his work, and yet he works on. 

Of him and his work a writer in the Boston 
Herald says :— 

“He has served the town in public office 
as well as from the pulpit. He has methodi- 
cally kept a record all these years of what 
he has done so far as it can be measured by 
mere numerical computation, and it shows 
an astounding amount of service given. 

“Remote from the railroad, the town life 
is different from that of the busier commu- 
nities on the lines of travel. The town is 
self-dependent, and it makes its own life 
rather than leans on the activities, social or 
otherwise, of a larger place. Hence the 
church life enlarges its activities to secular 
directions, and the village interests and the 
church interests are nearer one than is often 
the case. The old days, before separation 
of church and State, are more akin to the 
present, in all but the legal fact, than many 
places can show. With all of this Mr. Shaw 
has been most intimately associated. 

“He has been active in the town life apart 
from his official position. He has been trus- 
tee of the Public Library and member of the 
school board for many years. In 1880 the 
town fire engine company was formed, and he 
was a charter member. He has been secre- 
tary of the Magazine Club for thirty-nine 
years; was a charter member of Ashby 
grange in 1888, and has been an officer nearly 
all the time since; is a member of the Ashby 
Farmers’ Club; is an Odd Fellow and a mem- 
ber of the E. V. Sumner, G. A. R., post of 
Fitchburg. The Ashby Public Library owes 
its establishment largely to his efforts. He 
is a zealous temperance worker.” 


Harvard Summer School of Theology. 


“Christianity in Relation to Other Re- 
ligions” was the general subject of the Har- 
vard Summer School of Theology, which 
held its twelfth session July 1-19, inclusively. 
The programme of the prospectus was fol- 
lowed very closely. Prof. W. R. Arnold of 
the Andover School had to omit his last 
lecture on the general subject of ‘“‘ Judaism 
from Alexander to the Antonines” on 
account of having had a slight accident 
which kept him at home. The special topic, 
“Judaism and Christianity,’ was treated by 
Prof. G. F. Moore, in addition to his own 
course, which immediately followed. 

Prof. Moore had general supervision of the 
sessions of the school, doing service also at 
chapel by appointment as also by substitu- 
tion. Assistant Prof. Rockwell and Dr. 
Lloyd also led the chapel service. 
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The opening courses of the school “were 
on “Zoroastrianism,” by Prof. E. W. Hop- 
kins of Yale University; ‘‘The Origin and 
Development of Religion,’”’ by Prof. C. H. 
Toy; and “The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria,” by Prof. R. W. Rogers of the 
Drew Theological School. ‘These were treated 
in a scholarly fashion, and, considering the 
brevity of the time allotted, were helpful in 
the condensation employed and the selection 
of material exercised. 

Following Prof. Hopkins, in the first hour 
of the daily session came Prof. C. R. Lanman, 
the Harvard Sanskrit scholar, who gave a 
series of four lectures on Buddhism, which 
were most interesting and helpful. ‘The 
speaker had so much material at his disposal 
it was a question what to leave out, but the 
interest was abundantly maintained. Prof. 
Lanman gave an evening conference at his 
house. 

Prof. Arnold’s lectures on Judaism came 
next to Dr. Toy’s at the second hour, a 
series of five as planned and of a very in 
structive type, giving a good picture of the 
circumstances, conditions, the forces within 
and without, of the Jews during the early 
centuries of the Dispersion. Somewhat 
parallel with this course was one by Prof. 
C. H. Moore of Harvard on “The Religions 
of the Roman World at the Beginning of 
the Christian Era.’”’ Dealing with the Orphic 
Sect and considering the Greater Greek Mys- 
teries, Political, Social, and Religious Changes, 
the “Pantheistic Character of Later Pagan- 
ism,’? and the “Mysteries of Isis, Mithras, 
and the Great Mother,’”’ the varied subject 
was ably handled, the concession having 
been made that on some matters but little 
was known. ‘The connection of some of the 
cults with Christianity was apparent. 

Prof. W. W. Rockwell, assistant professor 
at Union Seminary, followed Prof. Lanman 
in a course on “The Attitude of the Early 
Church toward Other Religions,” passing in 
review the case of “Judaism,” ‘“ Polytheistic 
and Other Popular Cults,” “Greek Philoso- 
phy,” and “The Treatment of the Old Re- 
ligions by the Imperial Church.” The treat- 
ment involved a compact setting forth of 
the history of Apostolic and post-Apostolic 
times, and brief glimpses at opinions, heresies, 
and councils in the early development of 
the Church. 

On Tuesday of the last week Prof. C. C. 
Torrey of Yale gave a course of five lectures 
on Mohammedanism. These were succinctly 
stated in the way of information, and at 
intervals the original language would be 
cited. The presentation was most interest- 
ing and illuminating. 

Prof. G. F. Moore presented in a course of 
five lectures “The Influence of Other Re- 
ligions on Christianity,” which revealed a 
large scholarship and a sympathy with the 
modern spirit of the recognition of parallel 
ideas, the reaction of religions in contact 
with each other, and the reality of religion 
under varying forms. 

The Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D.D., of New York 
gave a series on the attitude of Christianity 
to other religions at the present day. The 
speaker seemed not to recognize the indebt- 
edness of Christianity to outside influences, 
but presented with earnestness his plea for 
the missionary spirit as embodying an obli- 
gation to those who had inferior privileges. 

The course, as a whole, was very profitable, 
and turned one to the thought of Christianity 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. : 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton, 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. ; 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 18096. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


with a clearer sense of its place in the group 
of world religions. If the sense of indebted- 
ness had reasonable place, yet the importance 
of its position and opportunity was only em- 
phasized by the clearer grasp of its meaning. 

Conferences for questions were given by 
Profs. Lanman, C. H. Moore, and G. F. 
Moore. 

A delightful visit to the J. S. Sargent place 
of Brookline was made on the afternoon of 
July 7. There a short inspection of the 
beautiful grounds was followed by a refresh- 
ing collation at the house. A brief meeting 
ensued, the Rev. Sherrard Billings, chairman 
of the School Committee, presiding. After 
a few remarks he called upon Prof. G. F. 
Moore, who spoke about the interests of 
the school. The son of Mr. Sargent, who 
had kindly shown us about, was called upon, 
and gave a modest response. A vote of 
thanks was extended to the Sargents for 
their kindness. About fifty joined in the 
visit to the beautiful place. Many denomi- 


, 
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nations were represented in the personnel of 
the school, the Episcopalians, as last year, 
having the largest representation, there being 
eighteen, while the Unitarians numbered only 
six. Sixty-seven students were enrolled, in- 
eluding a few lay men and women. 

The School Committee will be continued 
as usual, each denomination having a mem- 
ber, the Rey. C. E. Spaulding of Auburndale 
being the secretary and the undersigned 
being the president. 

In the fall, measures will be taken looking 
to a continuance of the school. Meanwhile 
suggestions as to the course of study will be 
welcomed by the faculty of the Harvard 
Divinity School or the chairman of the School 
Committee. 

It is to be hoped that suggestions may 
come from the Unitarians, who surely ought 
to be more largely represented in the attend- 
ance. BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY, 

Chatrman of the Committee of Students. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


The summer school and assembly will 
hold their eighteenth session August 15-30, 
inclusive. Organized and largely managed 
by Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, this institution 
has, through many vicissitudes and in spite 
of many difficulties, maintained itself, and 
has been a source of great benefit to thou- 
sands of people who have enjoyed its oppor- 
tunities. It is recognized as a branch of the 
original Chautauqua, and Bishop Vincent 
writes of it in terms of high praise. All who 
wish to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties furnished will rejoice in the unbounded 
hospitality of the managers, and find the 
proceedings, both literary and religious, of 
a very high order, while all the influences in 
and about the camp are wholesome and 
exhilarating. 


Unitarians at Chautauqua. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


May I have a few lines to call to the atten- 
tion of the Register’s readers the value and 
delight of a visit to the Unitarian head- 
quarters at Chautauqua? Everybody knows 
more or less about Chautauqua itself, though 
no one can know how varied and valuable 
are its opportunities and attractions without 
really seeing them. But the Unitarian 
House ought to become more and more an 
objective point for Unitarian summer wan- 
derers. Delightfully situated opposite the 
Hall of Philosophy, comfortable and attrac- 
tive, it offers an ideal summer lodging, com- 
bined with an unusual opportunity of service. 
A single day spent here is enough to show 
that it is one of our most important mission 
-points. Fifty thousand people come here in 
the course of the summer, fifteen thousand 
are here at one time. Nearly all these 
pass our doors, and many do not pass, but 
come in. There is constant inquiry for 
information and literature, there is eager 
attendance at the Sunday and Wednesday 
services, and many people leave Chautauqua 
having found at our little house the solution 
of a long religious struggle. Acquaintance 
with some of our people met here is a most 
important factor in their entrance into the 
new fellowship, and the chance to meet and 
talk with one of our ministers means very 
iB in the taking of a definite step. The 
t of the house is most admirably 
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carried on by Mr. and Mrs. William Channing 
Brown, to whose tact and courtesy is due 
largely the almost complete cessation of the 
hostility that greeted our first appearance on 
the Chautauqua grounds. The Unitarian 
who can share the hospitality of the House, 
and fails to do so, makes a real mistake. 
CiayTon R. BOWEN. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Questions and Answers. 


I feel quite certain that not long ago I 
referred to the modern tendency of return 
to the catechism form of instruction. I 
intended to imply by that statement that 
this was only one of the features of recon- 
structed educational methods. The de- 
mand that the teacher shall transmute 
acquired knowledge into personal instruc- 
tion is still valid and foremost. But edu- 
cators have found, in the past twenty-five 
years, that we are frequently not laying 
adequate foundations in the young mind. 
By “foundations” I mean abiding material, 
held by the memory and worked over by 
reason and imagination. ‘The pouring in 
of information, however valuable at the 
time, is of little worth without some guaran- 
tee of retention. A scrap-bag is useful in 
its place, but the intellect treated that way 
has an unfortunate future. 

Consequently we are led to renew our 
acquaintance with memory work. This 
department of the human mind is the first 
to be cultivated and should become a 
treasure-house as the years go by. The 
question-and-answer manual is now return- 
ing to favor. We shall see the ‘‘New 
England Catechism,’ still famous in tradi- 
tion, revived under new conditions -of a 
broader spirit and a wiser scholarship. In 
our own publications we find recent examples 
such as Rev. C. F. Dole’s ‘‘A Catechism 
of Liberal Faith,” Rev. M. J. Savage’s 
“Unitarian Catechism,’’ Rev. J. W. Chad- 
wick’s “‘Questions on the Old Testament 
Books in Their Right Order,” Rev. J. C. 
Duncan’s “‘A Liberal Christian Catechism,” 
Rev. L. G. Wilson’s ‘“‘Catechism on the 
Life of Jesus,” Rev. J. F. Clarke’s ‘‘Manual 
of Unitarian Belief.’ These and others 
have been widely used and are among the 
first demanded of our publications. 

I can see a great many arguments in favor 
of such books when they are rightly related 
to other instruction. If the student is 
satisfied entirely by these questions and 
answers, it is possible that injury may follow 
and his growth be stunted. But, to use 
my former figure, as foundations on which 
to build an ample house of reasonable faith 
they will serve right well. 

A further carrying out of this idea is to 
be found in the new book which the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society will have 
ready in the autumn. The contents will 
consist of about one hundred and fifty ques- 
tions, on the Old and New ‘Testaments, 
with answers to correspond. It will be in 
an inexpensive form, and is intended to 
serve as material for regular study or for 
supplementary instruction to the usual 
course. 

In a pedagogical view it is almost abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be a 
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catechetical drill in studies that relate 
to facts, figures, and historical data. When 
such matters are casually treated in class 
work, they naturally pass out of the scholar’s 
memory. ‘This catechetical method seems 
to be about the only process now, as of old, 
by which to make a permanent impression. 

There is already published an excellent 
manual, “Facts about the Bible: for Use 
in Sunday Schools and Elsewhere,” by 
Rev. Theodore P. Prudden. The author 
belongs to the “Liberal Orthodox’? Church; 
but the scholarship upon which he draws 
is of the progressive kind, commonly known 
as the product of the Higher Criticism. The 
questions and answers in this book of seventy- 
four pages cover very thoroughly the origin, 
contents, and purpose of the sixty-six books 
which constitute the Bible library. This 
modern catechism on the Bible does not 
relate at all to doctrines. Copies of it may 
be obtained at the Book Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Price, 25 cents net. 

There is still unfilled the great need of 
a simple book of this kind for young children, 
which treats the fundamental truths and 
beliefs contained in our liberal faith. 

Epwarp A. HorvrTon. 


Young People’s Religious 


Cnion. 
The Side of Religion Nearest to 
Youth. ; 


Rev. George Hale Reed of Belmont, in 
opening his address Young People’s Day, 
July 15, at the Isles of Shoals Summer Meet- 
ings, said that he was glad to-have this op- 
portunity of speaking, as he had spoken 
seven years ago at the first Young People’s 
Day. ; 

One problem that this subject deals with 
is how to reach and hold young people. To 
solve this, the Young People’s Religious 
Union has organized and is doing its work. 
It is for light on this problem that this meet- 
ing is held to-day. It is hard to see why 
this problem rises with such insistence; for 
there is nothing in the church to make us 
believe that it does not exist for youth. 

On the contrary, the New Testament is 
especially a book for youth. The heroes 
of this precious book are for the most part 
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yowng men. In this it differs widely from 
the Old Testament, for the Old glories in 
age and rejoices in long careers, the heroes 
of this book of the Jews being mostly old 
men. ‘The stories of David and of Jacob 
move along to the patriarchal period, when 
the hoary head is their time of glory. 

In the New Testament all this is changed. 
Here are the stories of short careers and the 
lusty value of a few well-laid years. John 
the Baptist was a young man, while Paul 
moves through the pages in all the vigor 
of young manhood. Jesus himself, we 
know, was only about thirty years old when 
he began his ministry, and just three years 
after his work on earth was finished. The 
vision and enthusiasm, the glow and the 
gleam, of youth are all here then. The New 
Testament is not a book of sages, but has 
the throbbing heart-beats of young lives. 
Christianity in its very beginning is the 
call of youth to youth. 

Why are we continually asking, “How 
can we reach the young people?’’ One 
reason is, perhaps, because we do not ap- 
proach them in the right way,—do not bring 
to them the side of religion that is nearest 
to youth. 

Prof. Thayer used to dwell on the many- 
sidedness of the teachings of Jesus, and these 
sides meant action and youth itself. Re- 
ligion will enlist the sympathy and the in- 
terest of young life only when it touches the 
side nearest to youth, that side being the 
action side. ‘This is the religion that asks 
young imen to do something,—that aims 
not so much to mould their beliefs as to 
direct their energies, trying to teach them 
to do good as well as to be good. 

The heroes of youth are men of action: 
children rejoice in the men who do things, 
and so also does manhood. ‘The President 
of our country is so popular because he is 
so vigorous. With children the man of 
deeds is always the hero. Charlotte Bronté’s 
lonely childhood on the Yorkshire moors 
was spent in admiration of the Duke of 
Wellington from afar, while Carl Schurz 
has told us with what attention he looked 
on at the military companies of Germany. 
Children always admire firemen and soldiers. 
Many of us can look back to an earlier day 
when we wished to emulate the engineer 
who drove the locomotive or the electric 
car. 

We shall expect childhood and youth to be 
drawn to that religion which is a religion of 
action. We shall expect to come nearest to 
young people when we make religion not 
primarily a creed, but a challenge. 

If we should take notice of any number 
of young people and study the differences 
in a great centre where youth is collected, 
we should find this true. Harvard College 
bears out this truth. Here countless stu- 
dents are not drawn easily to worship, but 
to study, being assembled for work. The 
action side of religion has more immediate 
appeal to many of these young men who do 
not care so much what they believe in their 
eagerness to take an active part in any church 
service. They do not worry about the state 
of their souls, their rule seeming to be to do 
some service in the world. Thoreau was 
right when he intimated that this meant more 
than education, saying that he would leave 
a Greek accent slanting the wrong way to 
relieve a fallen man. Said one young man 
to his professor, ‘‘I am not very religious, 
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but I would like to do something for some 
one”; and he is the unconscious spokesman 
of many another. We know that a great 
many of the students in our country are 
not attracted to religion; but let Dr. Gren- 
fell come with his gospel of active service, 
his story of planting hospitals and of giving 
help to those poor Labrador fisher-folk, 
which he so graphically describes, and we find 
hosts of young men leaping to respond when 
he calls for volunteers. 

In these experiences, in trying to get near 
young people on the spiritual side, we find 
those to whom religion does not respond at 
all. It is only when religion comes to mean, 
as a compelling reality, not something to 
be, but is presented as something to do, 
that a great point has been reached. 

How did the great characters of the Bible 
enter the door of the spiritual life? Was it 
not through the door of active service,— 
through work of some kind? Moses worked 
his way along to the moment of supreme 
revelation, and David first killed the giant 
before God restored his soul, before he 
knew the brooding beauty of the psalm and 
spoke it. Even to him to whom religion 
was the supreme reality, the religion of his 
opening years seems to have been associated 
with some definite work, some clear action. 
He did more than wonder about the welfare 
of his own soul when he was left behind 
in Jerusalem, when as a young man he stood 
up in the temple, and when he went to heal 
the broken-hearted. This seems to sing 
the song of religion nearest youth:— 


“For still the Lord is Lord of might; 
In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight; 
The plough, the spear, the laden barks, 
The field, the founded city, marks; 
He marks the smiler of the streets, 
The singer upon garden seats, 
He sees the climber in the rocks; 
To him, the shepherd folds his flocks. 
For those he loves that underprop 
With daily virtues Heaven’s top, 
And bear the falling sky with ease, 
Unfrowning caryatides. 
Those he approves that ply the trade, 
That rock the child, that wed the maid, 
That with weak virtues, weaker hands, 
Sow gladness on the peopled lands, 
And still with laughter, song, and shout, 
Spin the great wheel of earth about.” 


Again, take religion as seen in college 
life. Go to any great centre where young 
people are and we shall find countless in a 
true sense religious, who do not call them- 
selves so, but who are constantly doing 
Christian acts that are never noticed. There 
are any number of young people perplexed 
with the great problems of religious life,— 
problems such as meet us all at some stage 
of our career. To these religion must come 
as a call to active manly and womanly ser- 
vice. Our young people’s meetings feed the 
growing souls of our young people; but 
there are parts of the sayings of Jesus that 
do not yet reveal their full meaning to them. 
The great benediction, ‘(Come unto me,” 
does not strike home to the young with any 
great reality, while some of the parables 
have more meaning to them than others. 
Most young people will be attracted to the 
parables where somebody serves. We do 
not encourage our young people to worry 
about the state of their souls: morbid heart- 
searchings are not encouraged much in our 
communion nowadays. 

Some churches, however, do expect their 
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young people to be a little unnaturally in- 
terested in the compelling thought-side of 
our tfeligion; but we must rémember that 
youth is not a time for rest or peace, and 
the young people are not trying to minimize 
religion with social service. The highest 
work of the church is to lead people into a 
conscious communion with the highest. 
Something our Young People’s Religious 
Union is purely doing is leading our young 
people towards the more worshipful side of 
religion. 

The surest_way to reach them is to give 
them-some church work to do and to lead 
them through faithfulness to the true faith. 
This trying to do good will give them the 
knowledge, the need, and an appreciation 
of the Great Goodness. In striving to heip 
other lives, they will gain the knowledge of 
being human souls. In all our work with 
young people, then, the right way is to gradu- 
ally lead them to see how natural and how 
necessary the highest function of the Church 
is. There can then be no lasting service 
of man without a deep faith in man, and no 
deep faith without faith in the faithfulness 
of man which our Church expresses and 
fosters. 

We see that the path of religion nearest 
to youth is the action side, and through work 
and the character of our young people we 
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shall come to realize what religion really 
means. Our three great words, ‘Truth, 
Worship, and Service,’’ would seem more 
naturally to arrange themselves in this order 
in the lives of our young people, ‘‘Service, 
Truth, and Worship.” 

(To be continued.) 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 
At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service August 2, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Rev. Edward Hale. 


At the First Church, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service August 2, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Rev. Charles E. Park. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
the Sunday morning service August 2 
will be conducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester, the 
Sunday morning service August 2, at 11, 
will be conducted by Rev. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen. 


At the Old South Church, Boston, the 
Sunday afternoon service August 2, at 4, 
will be conducted by Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service August 2, at 11, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Charles E. St. John of Phila- 
delphia. 

At Bar Harbor the Sunday morning 
service August 2, at 10.45, will be con- 


ducted by Rev. William Safford Jones of | 


Newport, R.I. 
Churches. 


Hincuam, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society and Second Parish: Mr. Paul S. 
Phalen was ordained and installed minister of 
these two parishes on Thursday, July 16. The 
exercises took place in the new North Church, 
and were largely attended. The invocation 
was by Rev. E. A. Robinson of the Congre- 
_gational church of Hingham Centre; reading 
of the Scriptures by Rev. William R. Cole 
of Cohasset; sermon by Rev. F. S. Phalen 
of Fairhayen, father of the candidate, whose 
subject was ‘‘Great Human Expectations.” 
The ordination prayer was by Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, D.D.; the charge to the minister by 
W. W. Fenn, D.D.; the right-hand of fellow- 
ship by Rey. L. C. Cornish, minister of the 
First Church of Hingham; charge to the peo- 
ple by Rev. C. E. Park of Boston. An 
original hymn, written by Hon, John D. 
Long, was sung. Following an ancient cus- 
tom of the Church and State, William Bouvé, 
a magistrate of the Commonwealth and chair- 
man of the Committee on Credentials, per- 
formed the civil act of ordination, giving to 
Mr. Phalen the full powers of his office. 
Mr. Phalen was born in Camden, N.Y., in 
1881. He received his education in the 
public schools in the various towns in which 
his father was settled as pastor, entered 
Amherst College, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1903, and then started in business. 
He later decided to make the ministry his 
life-work, entered the Harvard Divinity 
School, and was graduated in June, when he 
received a call from Hingham. 


The Christian Register 


Personals. 


At the celebration of Independence Day 
in Acworth, N.H., Rev. F. S. Thatcher of 
Cambridge, Mass., offered prayer and deliv- 
ered an address. 


By Phillips Brooks. 

Feb. 21, 1883, Phillips Brooks gave an 
address on “The Minister and His People”’ 
before the Harvard Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge. This address was reported for the 
Christian Register, and because of its subject, 
its relation to the Harvard Divinity School, 
and ‘its undiminished timeliness,’ it was 
reprinted in the first number of the Harvard 
Theological Review.- It is now published 
separately as a pamphlet, and may be had 
free by any who apply to the Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Spring Farm. 
Then nail the spacious gateway up, 
Long has it stood ajar, 
And many a city urchin it 
Has welcomed from afar. 


Within their baseball clamor rang, 

With “Put ’er home” and “throw ’er’’: 
The heaven of those boyish hearts 

Can welcome them no more. 


Her fields, where once tumultuous boys 
Roamed, careless, wild with glee, 
While the city’s heat was pulsing, 
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No more shall see that hungry throng 
Beneath the apple-tree: 

The harpies of ‘‘the street’’ have placed 
Spring Farm in poverty. 

Oh, better you and I should know 
What lack of money is, 

Than that this branch of Heaven 
Should close its doors like this. 


Then nail her welcoming gateway up, 
And over write,in \black, 

For lack of a thousand dollars 
These little ones go back,— 


Back to the sickening glare and heat 
Back from Heaven’s door, 

Oh, mothers, babies, children dear, 
We can welcome you no more! 


Apologies to O. W. Holmes, 


The Friendly Aid Society, 248 East 34th 
St., New York, appeals for funds to continue 
through the summer the work of its Fresh 
Air Farm, successfully run for nine years, and 
accommodating eighty children at a time. 

This farm is run mostly by Unitarians 
for the Catholics and Jews of the New York 
tenements. Until now, money has been 
sufficient, but in these hard times the usual 
contributions having been cut off thirteen 
hundred dollars causes this catastrophe. 

If any one can help to make this good, 
please mail checks to C. F. Stone, Jr., 
Treasurer, 44 Hubert Street, New York City. 


More tham six hundred million dollars is 
expended in all kinds of advertising in this 
country each year. Incidentally, this makes 


And only they were free. 


money can 


possible inexpensive papers and magazines. 


ust the best typewriter that. 


buy. 


he Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


81 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries, 


Teacher: Wait a moment, Johnny. What 
do you understand by that word “deficit”? 
“Ts what you’ve got when you'haven’t got 
as much as if you just hadn’t nothin’.” 

“ According to this paper,’ observed Mr. 
Goodwin, “an Ohio man has lived a year on 
beer alone.” ‘‘ Well, that’s as it should be,” 
rejoined Mrs. Goodwin. ‘Any man who 
lives on beer ought to be compelled to live 
alone.” 


The old gentleman was very angry, there 
could be no doubt about that. Threatening 
the other with his fist, he shouted, “If your 
brain was put in a mustard seed, it would 
have as much room as a shrimp in the 
Atlantic!”’ 


“What do you charge for English earls 
now?” ‘The question was asked by the 
beautiful daughter of a wealthy Chicago 
pork-packer. ‘‘Half a million pounds, But 
we have a Germon baron who has been 
marked down from £50,000 to £30,000.” 
“You may wrap him up.” 


Editor of Rubetown Weekly Intelligencer: 
“‘Here’s a letter from our correspondent at 
Hike’s Corners striking for a raise of salary.” 
Proprietor: ‘What? These hard times? 
What ate we giving him now?” Editor: 
“Stamps and paper, but he threatens to resign 
unless he gets a pencil a month raise.’’— 
Puck. 


A little colored boy was sentenced to a 
short term in the penitentiary, where he was 
sent to learn a trade. A friendly white ac- 
quaintance asked, ‘‘Well, what did they 
put you atin the prison, Ranse?’’ “Dey 
started in to make an honest boy out’n me, 
sah.” ‘That’s good, Ranse, how did they 
teach you to be honest?’’ ‘Dey done put 
me in the shoe shop, sah, nailin’ pasteboard 
onter shoes fo’ soles, sah.’’ 


An Irishman intended to take up a home- 
stead claim, but did not know how to go 
about it. “Mike,” he said, ‘“‘you’ve taken a 
homestead, and I thought maybe you could 
tell me the law concerning how to go about 
it.’ ‘Well, Dennis, I don’t remember the 
exact wording of the law, but I can give the 
meaning of it. The meaning of it is this: 
the government is willing to bet ye one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land agin fourteen 
dollars that ye can’t live on it five years 
without starving to death.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, 


“How is Norah getting on with the piano?” 
inquired Mr. Leahy’s employer, to whom 


Norah’s father had confided the fact that his } 


daughter was taking music lessons. ‘She 
shtrives wid might an’ main,” said Mr. 
Leahy, ‘‘and she’s on a grand piece. Well, 


sorr, alf I can say is that, if Mr. Chopping— 
that she tells wrote the piece—cud come to 
life again an’ hear Norah play it, he’d be 
thankful he was dead an’ buried before iver 
Mrs. Leahy tuk the notion to have Norah 
study the piano. An’ that’s the thruth!’’?— 
Youth’s Companion. 


Mrs. Borrman Wells was describing at a 
dinner in New York a suffrage meeting, 
where the mob made a great disturbance. 
“The noise,” she said, ‘‘can only be likened 
to the hubbub that I once heard coming from 
the nursery of a friend with whom I was 
taking tea. Terrified by the turmoil, my 
friend and I burst into the nursery breath- 
less. The children were in a close group by 
the window, the baby in the middle. They 
looked up calmly. ‘What on earth are you 
doing?’ the mother demanded. The oldest 
boy answered, ‘We’ve found gran’ma’s 
teeth, and we’re filing them down and fitting 
them on the baby.’”’ 


The Christian. Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARDs@| 


GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
¢ IMPORTERS 

Designers and Makers of 
fine Halland Mantel Clocks. 

'/Bronzes from the foundries of 

Barbedienne, Glin & others. 

Makers of Electric Gas 

Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


1) Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Mass achusetts. 


The Problem @ For Country Houses 
No elevated tank 

= } 
Catalogue “11.” Let our Engt- 
neers figure out your needs. 
LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market St., Boston 


to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar, Any pres- 
sure up to 60 Ibs. 
The Ideal 
Fire Protection 
Send for illustrated 


HOMELIKE HOTELS 
COMFORTABLE CAMPS 
FARM AND VILLAGE HOMES 
$5 to $10 a Week 
In Vermont and on Shores of 


Lake Champlain 


Half a Day’s Journey from Boston and New York 


“Summer Homes’ book of 150 pages descriptive, 
150 camera pictures, with list of resorts & excursion 
rates to roo points on line of Central Vermont Ry.., 
sent for 6c. stamp or free on application. E. H. 
BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., Boston. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE 1nzoston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


222. Seeing Jesus. By FreDERIC H. Kenr 


A true image of Jesus isseen through his impression 
upon those about him. which reveals, through this 
direct human relationship, the real elements of his 
power, 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen welSnown educate 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 2 oO) FOF i 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


22nd year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home, if needed, Illustrated booklet. 


Th 


e€ 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. g 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Daughters of the late 
well-known educator, 


- FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 


smallclasses. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for 
college, scientific school, and business. Voung boys in 
separate building. Address Dr. D. E. "WHITE, 


Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ili Worcester, M 5 
The Highland Military Academyszceisiened in tase 
The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the earnest and 
desirable boy. Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life. Please address for all particulars 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


REV. S. R. MAXWELL, WALPOLE, N.H., ” 
offers to tutor and to provide home care for two boys 
during the school year 1908-9. References and terms upon 
application. 


The Hackley School 


a ~ “ eo aoee 

pens September 23, 1908. For catalog of th 

and Lower schools address WALTER Be Gacz, Ze 
master, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


128th year opens Sept. 16th, 1908. For Catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Corning 
girls’ dormitory. <. r FARR, Principal, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine acc of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
ao: In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


¥. ©. SOUTHWORTH. 


